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PREFACE. 



Having ebewhere rekiiarked upon the sub- 
limity (particularly of the Somnium Scipionis) as well as sim- 
plicity and truth of reasoning, in Cicero's wiitings, I now 
venture to lay before the public a series of extracts from 
two of them, and a translation of the third, in all which I 
think that every reader of taste and feeling will agree with me, 
that these excellences are displayed ; and perhaps he will allow 
the Justness of the observations I have made upon them. We see 
that Cicero's feelings as a Roman Senator, did not prevent him 
from having higher views than any which those feelings could in- 
spire ; and we may trust that he is now enjoying the rewards of 
his adherence to the " laws" by which he was to be "judged," and 
of his ultimate reference of the motives of human conduct to the 
approbation of the Great Ruler of the Universe, imperfect and 
erroneous as werehis theological notions, and unenlightened by that 
revelation which alone can communicate truths to us that are far 
above the comprehension of man. This ignorance will, it may be 
presumed, atone for the errors of his moral as well as his religious 
opinions, and it will teach us to appreciate that revelation which 
tells us that our regards for our fellow creatures, and our attention 
to our duties, must be sanctioned by our regard to the far more 
extensive and elevated object than any that patriotism or human 
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attachments can present to us : for they must yield to the more 
sacred injunctions of the Gospel, in which we read that ^' God is 
no respecter of persons, but that in every nation he that feareth^ 
him and worketh righteousness, is accepted with him." This, we 
may be sure, will accord with every duty that man can owe to his 
fellow creatures, and will attest the truth of that cause to which 
the Christian Martyrs were victims, as Cicero himself was, with 
far less suffering, to his endeavours to save his country fcom^the 
ruin that overwhelmed it, and' from which the milder tyranny of. 
Augustusalone could raise it. 

As for the extracts which I have made from the two first of 
these «7orks of Cicero, I hope my choice of them will not be dis- 
approved of, unless they are objected to, as interruptions of his 
interesting garrulity. I know not whether I may have substituted 
my own garrulity in lieu of his ; but. I think I may leave this to 
the candor of my reader. 

I cannot help adding, that as the dryness and repetitions of 
Cicero's Treatise "de Officiis" render it incapable of being elegantly 
translated, it would be most advisable to reprint the correct, 
though homely translation of it, made in 1739# by Dr. Cockman, 
Master of University College, Oxford.. Those who know the value 
of Cicero's works, would find something more in it than what was 
merely " in usum Scholarum,' 

£xeter, Jane, 1 829. 
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EXTRACTS FROM 

AND 

OBSERVATIONS ON 
CICERO'S DIALOGUE DE SENECTUTB, 

▲DORB88BD TO HIS FBIBND TIT1T8 POMPONIUS ATltCVB* 



••— *" 



THB SPBA&BRSy 

CATO MAJOR, SCIPIO, AND L.ELIUS, 



^' Nunquam satis laudari digne poterit phi- 
losophia, cui qui pareat, omne tempus setatis sine 
molestia possit degere/' (Cap 1.) 

It would have been well if Atticus could have 
availed himseli*of this resource, or of the consolatiom 
which his friend Cicero offered to him. Atticus wa.< 
an Epicurean ; he was indifferent to the public cha 
racters of his friends (*' pravos cives parum odit/* wa 
the reproach thrown upon him) however he migh 
esteem that of Cicero ; and so little resource did these 
dispositions leave him, either in reli^on. or in friend- 
ship, wi£h all the '^moderation and wisdom" that 
Cicero gave him credit for, that he anticipated his 

B 



iiaking under the burthens of old age, by fttartiiig 
Mmself to death. Such was the end of a life devoted 
to present) though perhaps rational gratifications ; and 
no wonder, since he availed himself so imperfectly df 
the be^t consolations which this world or the next 
can afford. How vain are all accomplishments, how 
weak is self reliance, when thus unsubstantiated and 
unsupported ! 

Cap. 2. (Soipio loquitur^ ^ Senectns plerisque seni- 
bus sic odiosa est, ut onus se j£tna gravius dicant 
sustinere/' 

May not we give Christianity the credit of allevia- 
ting this and other burthens of life 7 Surely we may; 
for what better supports can there be, than what 
true religion affords ? 

Cato, however says, '^Quibus nihil opis est in ipsis 
ad bene beateque vivendum, iis omnis gravis est 
sBtas ; qui autem omnia bona a seipsis petunt, iis 
nihil potest malum videri, quod naturae necessitas 
afferat ; quo in genere in primis estsenectus,quamut 
adipiscantur, omnes optant; eamdem accusant 
adept! ; tanta est inconstantia stultitia^, atque per- 
Tcrsitas." 

Sound philosophy is certainly in accordance with 
religion ; the latter gives its sanction to what reason 
suggests. As to our natural feelings^ we wish to live 
to grow old, as being a continuation of our existence 
here ; we are dissatisfied with old age when it arrives, 
because it deprives us of the enjoyments which we 
.had when we were young, and brings us nearer to the 



end of that existence, which, with all Onr " folt^, 
iaeonsistency and perreraeDess," we stHl wiah for 
the continnance of. 

We find however, on reflection, compensations for 
these and other evils of old age, which are justly and 
forcibly dwelt upon in the couise of Cicero's treatise, 
and which, with a tolerable Aaxe of health, will make 
a " mollem etitim et jucoudam senectatem." Of these, 
increase of knowledge, when properly made use of, is 
not one of the least that are confirmed by the pros- 
pects which Christianity opens to us : all those that 
nature and reason 4oald dictate,, are pointed out by 
Cicero. 

The examples which he mentions of Qolntos Max- 
imus and Lados Paulas, Plato, Isoerates, &c. and 
of his spokennan Cato, cannot indeed well be fol- 
lowed by those who ase n«t gifted as they were ; still 
leas that of Ennius, who, as he says, almost took 
delight in poverty and old age : but the charges 
which he mentions against the latter. o& " disqualifi- 
cation for business, weakness of the body, privation 
oi pleasurable enjoyments, and approach to death," 
he shews may be at least extenuated by those who 
have any faculties -given to- them by nature, and who 
will make a proper use of them ; in. which, he says, 
we have only to follow nature, "a qua , non verisimile 
est> cum ceterse partes ntatis bene descriptas sint, 
extremum actum, tamquam ab inecti poeta, case- 
neglectnm." 



This provision of nature, (or, as we should ratter 
say^ of the Author of Nature) is, he says, in making 
our advance in life the means of acquiring wisdom ; 
for though ** in summa inopia levis esse senectns hon 
potest, ne aapienti quidem ; ihsipienti autem^ etiam 
in sununa copia, gravem esse necesse est." 

« 

Of this description of old age he gives a (perhaps 
not perfectly apt) illustration, by ^' ut Themistocles 
fertur Seriplno culdam in jurgio respondisse, cum ille 
dixisset, non eum sua, sed patriioB gloria splendorem 
assecutum : '< nee hercule, inqiiit, si ego Seri]diius 
essem, nobilis ; nee tu, si Atheniensis esses, clarua 
umquam fuisses. 

That is> ^'your country is not wortiiy to have a 
good citizen (or at least an illustrious one) in it, nor 
could you be illustiious in any country, even in 
Athens/' This might be excuseable, '^m jurgio^'^ 
as an approach towards Billingsgate ; but. may not a 
man be a good citizen any where ? The plain English 
Billingsgate ^ Themistocles's answer seems to be 
** your countrymen are a parcel of blaekgoards, aiid 
you are as great a blackguard as any of them/' But 
Themistocles was an Athenian. 

After enumerating many of the higher studies 
(^'divina studia") to which old age may still be 
equal, as was '^ Sophocles'' aud others, Cicero passes 
to those of agriculture, of which he makes Cato say, 
"quibus ego incredibiliter delector: quoe nee nlla 
impedii^ntur senectute, et mihi ad sapientis vitam 
proximo videntur accedere."— (Cap. 15.) 



Kemo est tarn isenex^ qui se annum son patet posse 
vivere; sed iidem elaborant m ds, quae scinnt nihil 
omnino ad se pertinere. 

** Sent arboreSy quae alteri seculo prosinf 
Nee yero dubitet agrioola, quamvis senex, qusn^nti^ 
cui serat^ respondere ; '' Diis iuunortalibus, qui me 
non accipere modo a majoribus voluerunt* sed etiam 
posteris prodere." — (Cap, 7.) 

Very different this from some one, ^o being asked 
ivhy he had not planted for posterity , replied, ** what 
has posterity done for me ?" Cicero's (or Cato^s) sen- 
tence indicates a return made to posterity (to whom 
alone, ^' sab Diis immortalibus/' the heathens might 
suppose it could be made) for benefits received from 
those who had lived before. And how otherwise 
could that debt be paid, eidier to men, or to that 
Beings who overlooks the actions of men ? 

The desire of immortality makes us wii^h to con- 
tinue our existence here„ inwhat we leave behind us : 
but can wesuppose thatno otherfulfilmientis reserved 
for us, of a desire so strong in, and so inseparable 
from, the mind of man 9 and that the traces we shall 
leave of our short existence here, will be the only veil 
between that and the ** abhorred annihilation," the 
<' thoughts" of which, as Young truly says, 

■ ' < . • '* blast the BouU 

And wide extend the bounds of human woe." 

But is it not strange, that with all the assurances 
that we can have of a future life* both from our own 
reflations, and the authorities that sanction and 
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confinn them, there should be so little confidence in 
our expectation of it? The apparent reason is, that 
we cannot conceive it. 

Among the enjoyments of old age,. Cicero says, 
'' at adolescentibus bona indole prseditas sapientes' 
senes delectantur^ leyiorque fit coram senectiw, qui 
a juyentute coluntnr et dilig^intur ;. sic adolescentes 
senum praeceptis gaudent, quibus ad virtatum studia 
dncuntur : nee minus intelligo yobts (says Cato to 
his excellent young friends Scipio and Lcelius) quam 
yos mihi esse jucundos," 

These considerations might well make him add^ 
'< ne nunc quidem yires desidero adolescentis, non 
plus, quam, adolescens, tauri aut elephantis deside- 
rabam. Quod est, eo decet utl; et quicqoid. agas^ 
agere pro yiribus»" Who^but must admire the exer- 
tions of Cato's old age^and the uses to which he ap- 
plied them t And this> he says, maybe done eyen 
in oratory ; for though he fears '^ orator ne langues- 
cat senectute; est enim munus ejus^ non ingenii 
solum, sed laterum etiamet yirium:" and though 
** omnino canorum illud, in yoce splendescit etiam, 
nescio quo pacto, in senectute ;" yet, ** decorus est 
senno senis quietus et remissus ; facitque perscepe 
ipsa sibi audientiam diserti senis comta ct mitis oratio/ 
The benefit of this he clearly shews in theexample^ 
and instruction it may hold out to youth, especially 
such youths as Scipio and Laelius, to whom Cato 
addresses himself; adding, " Quid enim est jucundius 
senectute, stipata studiis juventutis ?" After instanc- 



iQg several examples of this in Sdpio's family, Cato 
says» ^nec uUi bonarum artium magistri non beati 
potaindi, quamris consennerint Vires^ atqae defece- 
rint ; etsi ista ipsa defection virium adolescentise vitiis 
tefficitarsaepios^quamsenectfitis. Libidinosa etenim' 
'et intemperans adolescentia eflfoetam corpus tradit 
:«enectati.*^ How true this is, those best can teVl, 
who have most to repent of> in the sins of their yoiith. 

<7ato goes on to apologise for the garrulity of old 
age in speaiking of himself, then in his 84th year, and 
still equal to all the duties of civil life, and declaring 
that he nerer approved of the proverb, ''quod 
monet mature fieri senem, si diu velis esse senex. 
fEgo vero (says he) me minus diu senem esse mallem, 
rquam esse senem antequam essem/' The proverb 
seems to mean, that to insure an old age, we should 
previously nse the prudence of it -, which indeed 
agrees with his saying, '*qaod est, eo decet nti; et 
quicquid agas, agere proviiibns.^ He says indeed, 
^'^Resistendum est senectuti, ejusque vitia diligentia 
compensanda sunt. Pugnandum, tamquam contra 
morbum, sic contra senectutem/' But the pugnare 
contramorbnm,isremedia adhibere. And theiremedia 
proposed by Cato, when old age is not '^imbecillns 
propter vitium commune valetudinis/' we see in what 
follows : 

'' Habenda ratio valetudinis ; utendum exercita- 
•tionibus modicis ; tantum cibi et potionis adhlben- 
dum« ut reficiantur vires, non opprimantur ; nee vero 
corpori soli subveniendum est, sed menti atque 
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animo multo magis ; nam hetc qaoqae, nisi tamquam 
lumini oleum instilles, extinguttnttir <^enectute.*' 
« An this is excellent ; and the moxe it is attended 
to, in resisting the teinptalion of more immediate en- 
JoymentSi or sensaal gratifications^ the better. The 
consequences of having lived a life thus regulated by 
reason, is shewn in the following admirable des- 
criptiont 

'' Quatuor robustos filios, quinque filias, tantam 
domum/tantas clientelas> Appius regebat, et senex et 
caecus ; intentum enim animum, tamquam arcumyha- 
bebat ; nec« languescens succumbebat senectuti ; tene- 
bat non modo auctoriiatem, sed etiam imperiom in 
sues; metuebant servi» verebantnr liberi ; carum 
omnes habebant ; vigebat in ilia domo patrius mos^ 
et disciplina." 

The '^ metuebant servi" in the above descrq[>tion, 
seems to require the correction of the '^ carom 
omnes habebant,** with which indeed, it but little 
agrees : but perhaps the metus servorum* slaves as 
they were, was rather awe than fear. 

Cap, 12. " Sequitur tertia, vituperatio senectn- 
tia,'*' quod earn carere dicunt voluptatibus. O prascla- 
rum munus eetatis siquidem id aufert nobis, quod est 



* T!h9 foQr ^kKtgfSB afsinst oM age (Cap. &) #ere ''quod aroceta 
rebas gerendis"— '' quod corpos faciat iiifiriiiiua"^(both which he has 
shewn the futilit]r of]— << quod privet onmibiu fere roluptatUras"— and 
fourthly, '* quod hand procnl abilt t norte/' 
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in adolescentia Titiosissimam !" After this, follows 
a condemnation of immoral pleasures, a detail of the 
fatal consequences they lead to^ and a citation of the 
authorities against them. To which is added, 
** Quorsum heec ? ut intelligatis, si voluptatem 
aspemari ratione et sapientia non possemus, uiag- 
nam habendam senectuti gratiam, quae efficeret, ut id 
non liberet, quod non oporteret/' 

Who will deny this ? And if it is admitted, what 
reason have not we Christians to be thankful, that 
such a forced rcformatidn is effected, and accepted ! 
Accepted, if accompanied with more voluntary addi- 
tions of our own. To make these, 

^'Age should fly concourse, cover in retreat 
Defects of Judgment, and the will subdue ; 
Walk thoiightfolon the silent, solemn shore 
Of that vast ocean it must sail on soon ; 
And put good works on board ; and wait the wind 
That shortly blows us into worlds unknown. 
If unconsider'd too, a dreadful scene." 

All this is consistent enough with a moderate en<- 
joyment of society. If age wants more, it wants 
still better resources. 

*' Bene Sophocles, cum ex eo quidam jam affecto 
aetate queereret, utereturne rebus venereis ? Dii me- 
liora, inquit/' And well he might say so, if the en- 
joyments of the mind are superior to those of the 
body; ifnot, wemay 

*' Envy every sparrow that we sce>" 

» 

at least in that advanced stage of life, for which the^ 
habits of youth are, more or less» a preparation. In> 
the early part of it, indeed, sense and sentim3nt ma;. 



la 

l^ mixed ; and not improperly, when the union 13. 
sanctioned by peason and religion : in the latter part 
of life, tenderness may, and ought to remain ; but 
certainly without the turpitude of sensuality. 

The command of our passio^is must at all times 
be conducive to happiness ; and still more when that 
command is made easier, as well as more becomings 
by the decline of their ardor in old age, when they 
may be e^change^ for much better enjoyments, with 
which they will no,t then interfere ; in youth indeed 
they are more importunate ; and when they are in-*^ 
dulged, the comparison between the enjoyments o^ 
youth and old age will depend on that of those which 
reason or imagination can give ; but if they are op- 
posed to each other, can there be a doubt which to 
prefer, when we consider the value that " the highest 
faculty" in man must have, and the uses to which it 
may be put? It gives a sanction to the highest sug- 
gestions that the imagination can form, when it is 
regulated by it ; when it is not, they are but delu- 
sions, and will leave nothing but regret, fruitless 
regret behind them. 
A^hat says Young in favor of Reason ?. 

" FVom the soft whispers of that God in Man, 
Why fij to folly, why to frenzy fly. 

For rescue from the blessings we possess ?" 

« 

" Rescue" indeed ! ^'.Ridiculum acri," &c. 

** lUa quanti sunt, animum, tamquam emerkis 

stipendiis libidinis, ambitionis, contentionis, inimici- 

tiiirum, cupiditatum omnium, secum esse, secumque, 

ut dicitur, vivere ! Si vero habet aliquod tamquam 
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pabulum studii atque doctrinsf, nihil est otiosa 

seneotute jucundius/' ... 

The "secumesse, secumque vivere," reminds lis 
bf Young's 

"Olost to virtue, lost to manly thoTiglit, 
Lost to the noble sallies of the soul ! 
Who think it solitude to be alone ; 
Communion sweet ! communion large and high ! 
Our reason, guardian Angel, and our God ! 
Then nearest these, when others most remote ; 
And all, ere long; shall be remote, but these.*" 

CSfC. Nighi 3d J 

But Tdiiiig's praise of solitude is not excluMre; 
tor he says also (Night 2d.) 

" As bees mitt nectar draw from fragrant flowen'. 
So men from friendship, wisdoM and delight ; 
Twins tied by nature ; if they part, they die," 



" Speech ventilates our intellectual fire ; 
Speech burnishes our mental magazine ; 
Brightens, for ornament ; and whets, for use I" 

" In contemplation is our proud resource ? 

" Tis poor, as proud, by converse unsustained." 

• ••••• 

" Needful auziliars are our friends, to give. 
To social man true relish of himself." 
&c*. &c. frc". 

. * If a man i^ alone, hM communings must either be with himself oralis 
God : bis " reason' *«W^ be bis guide, his conscience must be^his "guar- 
dian aoffel," tbongh bis conscience may sometimes mislead his reason ; 
himself ne may deceive ; hiri God he cannot.- If he is in .society, his de- 
monstrations must of course proceed from himself, and will be dictated ei- 
,ther by his real feelings, or by a wish to deceive, or at least to' gratify 
others by a forced complaisance with their inclinations ; or, thirdly, 'by 
^e better feeUna of a diffidentce in hiqiself. If by either of the two ^t, 
ne may do it awkwardly for a time, but habit willffive it an apparent ease; 
not readily seen through b^ those whom he addVesses himsielf to, but 
whom he cannot long oieceive : if by the third, their reception of it will de- 
pend on their inclination apd abilitjr tp do bim Justioe. I bcliie?6 tifcie de- 
seriptioas will extend to all situations in life. 
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Those who wish to do justice to the " Nighl 
Thoughts/' should treat them as (with reverence be 
it spoken) they should the Scriptures^ in comparing 
the different passages^ and not judging them 
from what they may thibk the gloomy ones^ 
however true these may be. If true, are they the less 
so, or less important to us, for our not attending to 
them 9 Toung tells us, that he does not mean 

-— — " to damp thejoys of life. 

But to give h^art and sabstance to its joys." 

And how ? By considering what they are, and 
what is to follow them. 

After having given several examples of the supe- 
riority of mental pleasures, Gato says, ^' Quee sunt 
igitur epularum, aut ludorum, aut scortomm volup- 
tates cum his volnptatibus comparandse ? Atque 
base quidem studia doctrinae ; quae quidem prudenti- 
bus, et beneinstitutis pariter cum astute crescunt ; 
nt hcmestum Solonis sit, quod ait versiculo quodam, 
ut ante dixi, senescere se, multa indies addiscentem ; 
^ua voluptate animi nulla certe potest esse major." 
He then speaks (Cap. 15, as before cited) of the 
** Volnptates Agricolarum,'' and gives a beautiful 
description of, and encomium on, agricultural and 
liorticultaral occupations, and on the persons who 
lidd practised them, or treated of them. After this, 
hes&ys, •' Hac igitur fortuna fhii licet senibus"— 
and g6es on; as before, to enumerate the persons 
whojiad enjoyed it ; concluding with '^ Habet se- 
nectos, howrata preesertim, tan tarn auctoritatem, ut 
ea pliuii iity 40am omttes adolesoentlae volnptates*'" 
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Cap. 18. — Sed in omni oratione, mementote, earn 
me laudare senectutem, quas fundamentis adolescen- 
tise constituta sit; ex quo id efficitur(quod ego magno 
quondam cum assensu omnium dixi) miseram esse 
senectutem> quse se oratione defenderet. Non cani, 
won rugflB, repente auctoritatem ampere possunt; 
sed honeste acta superior cetas fructus capit aucto- 
ritatis extremos/^ 

Such an old age may indeed be properly considered 
as a consummation (as far as an earthly one goes) 
of what youth was a preparation for ; and to youth, 
as such, the admonition is properly addressed. Those 
who have thus " remembered their Creator in the 
days of their youth/' need not the *' prajclarum munus 
fetatis, iis auferre, quod est in adolescentia yitios- 
issimum," — By the account which Cato gives of 
himself (Cap. 14 and 15) he seems at least not to 
have carried the '* mero caluisse virtus'* to excess. 

He then mentions instances of respect being paid 
to old age, particularly by the Lacedemonians, and 
even, though with much less consistency, by the vain 
and capricious Athenians ; and passes to ^ome of 
the vices, or rather infirmities » incident to old age 
(which '' habent aliquid excusationis> non illius qui- 
dem justce, sed quae probari posse videatur" — ^may 
rather be accounted for than justified) saying also 
'' severitatem in senectute probo* sed eam (sicut alia) 
mbdicam; acerbitatem nullo modo.* A\aritia 

* This cttvt9t(foniB» ia^aowe degree at least, with what tbe French lay 
laita old age : ':iia^«9pr^, et rinduTgence," a uoioin. which Cicero 
would BBOAtjprohably hare approved of. But (he ''modern Athenians'* 
will hatiUy «dopt (in practice at least) all ^is masims. 
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Hiose who wish to do justice to the '' Night 
Thoughts/' should treat them as (with reverence be 
it spoken) they should the Scriptures^ in comparing 
the different passages, and not judging them 
from what they may think the gloomy ones> 
however true these may be. If true, are they the less 
so, or less important to us, for our not attending to 
them ? Young tells us, that he does not mean 

—————— " to damp thejoys of life. 

But to give h»art and substance to its joys." 

And how 7 By considering what they are, and 
what is to follow them. 

After having given several examples of the supe- 
riority of mental pleasares, Gato says, ^ Quae sunt 
igitur epularum, aut ludorum, aut scortomm volup- 
tates cum his voluptatibus comparandee ? Atque 
hiec quidem studia doctrinae ; quae quidem prudenti- 
bus, et beneinstitutis pariter cum set^te crescunt ; 
ut hcmestum Solonis sit, quod ait versiculo quodam, 
ut ante dixi, senescere se, multa indies addiscentem ; 
qua voluptate animi nulla certe potest esse major." 
He then speaks (Cap. 15, as before cited) of the 
*' Voluptates Agricolarum,'' and gives a beautiful 
description of, and encomium on, agricultural and 
horticultural occupations, and on the persons who 
"bad practised them, or treated of them. After this, 
hesiiys, *^ Hac igitur fortuna frui licet senibus'*— 
ftUd gdes on; as before, to enumerate the persons 
"Whoimd enjoyed it ; concluding with '' Habet se- 
nectas, ho^OFata- prsesertim, tantam auctoritatem, ut 
eapIii]iiiity.qoamomM8 adolesoentiae voluptates.'^ 
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Cap. 18- — Sed in omni oratione, mementote, earn 
me laudare senectutem, quce fundamentis adolescen- 
tiee constituta sit ; ex quo id efficitur (quod ego magno 
quondam cum assensu omnium dixi) miseram esse 
senectutem> quae se oratione defenderet. Non cani, 
)i6n Tiigm, repente auctoritatem ampere possunt ; 
sed honeste acta superior oetas fructus capit aucto- 
ritatis extremos/" 

Such an old age may indeed be properly considered 
as a consummation (as far as an earthly one goes) 
of what youth was a preparation for ; and to youth, 
as such, the admonition is properly addressed. Those 
who have thus " remembered their Creator in the 
days of their youth," need not the ** prajclarum munus 
fetatis, iis auferre, quod est in adolescentia vitios- 
issimum," — By the account which Cato gives of 
himself (Cap. 14 and 15) he seems at least not to 
have carried the ** mero caluisse virtus" to excess. 

He th&OL mentions instances of respect being paid 
to old age, particularly by the Lacedaemonians, and 
even, though with much less consistency, by the vain 
and capricious Athenians ; and passes to ^ome of 
the vices, or rather infirmities, incident to old age 
(which *' habent aliquid excusationis, non illius qui- 
dem justsB, sed quas probari posse videatur" — may 
rather be accounted for than justified) saying also 
'* severitatem in senectute probo, sed earn (sicutalia) 
mbdicam; acerbitatem nullo modo.* A\aritia 

* TkU eaaeti^on^Mt iasome iefgrte at leait, with what the Frencli %^y 
luiu old age : *tXA ft^ptktk, et rindulgence," a unioi^. which Cicero 
woold iw»t#rDhtM]r hare approved of. But the '^aiodern Athenians'^ 
will haviUy •dopt (In practice at leaat) all his masimi. 
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TThose who wish to do justice to the " Night 
Thoughts/' should treat them as (with reverence be 
it spoken) they should the Scriptures^ in comparing 
the different passages, and not judging them 
from what they may think the gloomy one8> 
however true these nmy be* If true, are they the less 
so, or less important to us, for our not attending to 
them ? Toung tells us, tha t he does not mean 

to damp the joys of life> 
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But to give hvart and substance to its joys.' 

And how ? By considering what they are^ and 
what is to follow them. 

After having given several examples of the supe- 
riority of mental pleasares, Cato says, *' Quae sunt 
igitur epularum, aut ludorum, aut scortorum volup- 
tates cum his voluptatibus comparandee ? Atque 
hiec quidem studia doctrinae ; quae quidem prudenti- 
bus, et beneinstitutis pariter cum set^te crescunt ; 
nt honestum Solonis sit, quod ait versiculo -quodam^ 
lit ante dixi, senescere se, multa indies addiscentem ; 
qua voluptate animi nulla certe potest esse major." 
He then speaks (Cap. 15, as before cited) of the 
''* Volnptates Agricolarum,'" and gives a beautiful 
description of, and encomium on, agricultural and 
ibprticultural occupations, and on the persons who 
'Md practised them, or treated of them. After this, 
hef'siys, ♦' iHac igitur fortuna frui licet senibus'*— 
tUid gjoeB on; as before, to enumerate the persons 
irtrhc^faad enjoyed it ; concluding with '' Habet se- 
nectaa, ho^orata preesertim, tantam auctoiitatem, ut 
ea pliuii tity qoam onmes adolesoenttae volttptates.'^ 
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<3ap.. 18. — Sed in omni oratione, mementote^ earn 
me laudare senectutem, quae fundamentis adolescen* 
tiae constituta sit; ex quo id efficitur(quod ego magno 
quondam cum assensu omnium dixi) miseram esse 
senectutem> quae se oratione defenderet. Non cani^ 
ttOn rugee, repente auctoritatem ampere possunt ; 
sed honeste acta superior oetas fructus capit aucto- 
ritatis extremos/' 

' Such an old age may indeed be properly considered 
as a consummation (as far as an earthly one goes) 
of what youth was a preparation for ; and to youth, 
as such, the admonition is properly addressed. Those 
who have thus '' remembered their Creator in the 
days of their youth/' need not the *' pra^clarum munus 
fetatis, iis auferre^ quod est in adolescentia vitios- 
issimum.'' — By the account which Cato gives of 
himself (Cap. 14 and 15) he seems at least not to 
have carried the " mero caluisse virtus" to excess. 

He then mentions instances of respect being paid 
to old age, particularly by the Lacedaemonians, and 
even, though with much less consistency , by the vain 
and capricious Athenians ; and passes to i^ome of 
the vices, or rather infirmities » incident to old age 
(which *' habent aliquid excusationis> non illius qui- 
dem justao, sed qu8B probari posse videatur" — may 
rather be accounted for than justified) saying also 
'^ severitatem in senectute probo, sed eam (sicut alia) 
modicam; acerbitatem nullo modo."*" A\aritia 

* Tkii €orr«^H>fUU« iA^amae iegrtB at least, with what ike Frencii 'Uy 
laita old age : **,Xai ^v»pr6tl, et I'iDdulreiice/' a uniot^. which i;icero 
would QKWtprohabl^ have approved of. ^Bntthe '^modern Athenians'* 
will hardly «4opt (in practice at least) all bis masims. 
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yero senilis quid sibi velit^ non intelligo. Potess 
enim quidquam esse absurdius, quam quo minus vies 
restate eo plus viatici quaerere ? *' No, certainly 
not/' in the eye of reason ; but as reason 
here cannot calculate, it may be better able to 
explain, than to direct the feelings ; which, how- 
ever, if still equal to its functions, it should have! 
some controul over. If all the causes of avarice in 
old age are examined, it may perhaps be found, that 
" habet aliquid excusationis," and this may be an 
additional reason for our being on our guard against 
it. 

Perhaps our being less able to enjoy the use of 
money in old age, may be one inducement, no doubt 
among other less reasonable ones, to hoarding it ; noi 
so much for ourselves^ as for those who are to follow 
us, whose stewards Providence seems to intend us to 
be ; and this too may be a reason for our not giving 
it away during our life time. Thus is answered the 
design of Providence ; wliich, however, means that it 
should be under the controul oi our reason, and be 
counteracted by better feelings for our contempora- 
ries, 't'he selfishness of old age may in part arise 
from a sense of weakness. 

(Gap. 19.) '^ Quarta restat causa, quae maxiine 
angere atque soUicitam habere nostram aetatem vide- 
tur, appropinquatio mortis, quas certe a senectute 
non potest longe abesse. O miserum senem, qui 
mortem contemnendam esse in tam longa setate non 
Tiderit ! quas aut plane negligenda est, si omnino 
extinguit animum ; aut etiam optanda^ si aliqud 
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cum deducit^ ubi sit futurus nternus. Atqui tertium 
c^rte nihil inveniri potest. Quid igitur timeam, si 
aut non miser |]>ost mortem^, aut beatus etiam futurus 
sum ?" 

If we are intended to live again, as we certainly 
are. how can we be indifferent to the total lo^s of 
existence, asi stated in this alternative ? But on the 
other hand, we see how far the heathens had got, ii\ 
tlieirexpectations of a future life ; but they did not 
see that something more than themerasuggestions Qf 
reason was wantins:. to counteract the instinctive 
wish for self preservation and the continuance of ex- 
istence here« powerful as that must still be. That that 
continuance will take place in a future life, could 
only be confirmed by the gospel, which alQjne can 
impress our feelings with a conviction that our 
reason can but imperfectly attain. As to, the mode 
of it, 

" The wide and boundless prospect lies before us ; 
But shadows, clouds and darkness rest upon it" 

only to be cleared away by ''the great teacher. 
Death." 

Cato goes on to shew the uncertainty of life, and 
the folly of hoping, even in youth, to live to old age. 
''.Quid enim stultiua, quamincerta pro certis habere, 
falsa pro veris ?" (It may however be observed, that 
hope does not imply certitude, nor uncertainty false- 
hood,) " Senex, ne quod speret quidem, halxet. At 
est eo meliore conditione, quam adolescens; cum id, 
quod ille sperat, hie jam consecutu^ est. IIIc vult 
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diu vivere ; hie diu vixit; Quamquam (O Dii boni !) 
quid est in hominis vita diu V* 

There is something of a play upon ideas^ if not 
upon words, in this reasoning ; for hope looks for- 
ward, which the young man may do, but the old one 
cannot : how then is the latter in the " better condi- 
tion?" He has indeed attained the object ; but the 
*' hope/* as to this life, is lessened, if not destroyed, 
Cato goes, on, with more reason, to shew the futility 
of this object, as it regards, the mere continuance of 
life , and after giving one or two instances of longe* 
vity,he says> ^' sed mihi ne diuturnum quidem quid- 
quamvidetur, in quo est aliquid extremum. Cum 
enim id advenit, tunc illud quod praeteriit, effluxit: 
tan turn remanet, quod virtute etrectefactiseonsecu-. 
tus sis." 

'' Man's unprecarious natural estate, 
Improveable at will, in virtue lies ; 
Its tenure sure, its income is divine." 

'* Breve enim tempus setatis, satis est longum ad 
bene honesteque yiyendum." 

All limited titne, when compared with eternity, 
sinks to nothing. And can we suppose, that this 
powet of comparison is given to us, merely to make 
us sensible of the nothingness of what we do, or can 
possess ? O no, it is to make us look forwai:d to 
something better. 
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" Life has no value as an end, but means'; 
An end deplorable, a means divine ; 

When 'tit our all> 'tis nothing " kc. 

'♦ •» • ♦ • ♦ 



*' Life ma&es the soul dependant on the dust : 
Death gives her wings to monnt above the spheres. 



" Death )ias no dread, but what frail life imparts ; 
Nor life true joy* but what kind death improves ; 

Which seems to be often anticipated in our 
thoughts on futurity, and our reflections on the past 
-and the present time. 

■ " Death is the crown of life ; 

Were death deny'd, poor man would live in vain ; 
Were death deny'd, to live would not be life : 
Were death deny'd, even fools would wish to die. " 

*' But ffrant to life* ^and juat it is to grant 
To lucky life) some perquisites of Joy ; 
A time there is, when, like a thrice told tale, 
Xiong rifled life of sweet can yield no more. 
But from our comment on the comedy, 
Pleasing reflections on parts well sustain'd. 
Or purpos'd emendations where we fail'd. 
Or hopes of plaudit from our candid judge> 
When, on their exit, souls are bid unrobe^ 
Toss fortune back her tinsel and her plume. 
And drop this mask of flesh behind the scene. '^ 

"' O thou great Arbiter of life and death ! 
Nature's immortal, immaterial sun ! 
Whose ali~paroliic beam late call'd me forth 
From darkness, teeming darkness, where I lay 
The worm's inferior^ and in rank beneath 
The dust 1 tread on, high to bear my brow, 

c 
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To drink the spirit of the golden day. 
And triumph in existence; and couldst know 
No motive but my bliss, and hast ordained 
A rise- in blessing ! With the patriarch's joy. 
Thy call I follow to the land unknown 4 
I trust in thee, and know in whom I trust : 
Or life, or death, is equal ; neither weighs ; 
AH weight in this-^-0 let me live to thee l" 

Night Thoughts, Night 4. 

• •••••• 

After this follows a beautiful comparison of human 
life with the course of vegetation^ and the succession 
of the seasons ; and a farther mention of the advan- 
tages of old age over youth, when the means^ which 
nature has provided for its final dissolution, have 
their full operation. 

Cap. 20, — *' Omnium aertatumxertus est terminus ; 
senectutis autem nullus certus est terminus/' — 
probably not ; for the " senectutis maturitas" (Cap. 
10.) can only be determined by the author of our 
being ; as in the case of Cato's son, '^ quo nemo vir 
melior natus est> nemo pietate praestantior*' (Cap. 23.) 
who may have fulfilled the purposes of his existence 
at an earlier period than we might suppose would 
have been required. 

*' Ita fit, ut illud breve vitee reliquum nee avide 
appetendum senibus, nee sine causa deserendum 
est. Vetatque Pythagoras, injussu Imperatoris 
(id est, Dei) de praesidio et statione vitse decedere." 

'' Non lugenda mors est, quam immortalitas 
xonsequatur." 

No, but if one feeling did not take place, the con- 
isolation of the other would not be wanted, as it 
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certainly is^ to give any solid support to whatever 
arguments or examples may be urged by reason 
against the fear of deaths which^ considered as the 
extinction of our being (which it certainly is not) 
could only be calmly met by insensibility. For as 
Young says, as before quoted, 

. " Oh ! with what thoughts 

Abhorr'd annihilation ! blasts the soul. 

And wide extends the bounds of human woe." 

But Christianity tells us that we have not that to 
fear, and Cicero himself (loquente Cyro Majore)says, 
'^ Mihi quidem numquam persuaderi. potuit> animos 
dum in corporibus essent mortalibus, yivere ; cum 
exissent, emori; nee yero, turn animum esse insipi-* 
entem, cum ex insipienti corpore evasisset ; sed cum» 
omni admixtione corporis liberatus, purus et inte^ 
ger esse coepisset, tum esse sapientem*" 

This is the voice of reason ; and it has been con- 
firmed by the Gospel ;. with this hope therefore we 
live i in this hope we die.. 

**I7t superiorum aetatum studia occidunt, sic 
occidunt etiam senectutis ; quod cum evenit, sati- 
etas vitSB tempus maturum mortis affert." 

Manet autem spes altera, studiis praecedentibus^ 
longe anteponenda. 

Cap 21.r— *^ Credo, Deos immortales sparsisse ani- 
mos in corpora humana, ut essent, qui terras 
tuerentur," &c. 

(Sic, in Somnio Scipionis, Cap. 3. 

" Homines sunt hac lege generati, qui tuerentur 
ilium globum— qu8B terra dicitur," &c.) 
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*^ Si quis Dcus mibi largiatar^ at ex bac Bstate re- 
pueriscam, et in cunis vagiam, valde recusem ; nee 
vero velim^ quasi decurso spatip, ad caroersBS a calce 
revocari. '' 

In tins, every tfainkiiig man. will join with Cato and 
Cicero : to the past we would not, and cannot return>, 
nor can we remain in the present, fleeting as the mo- 
ment is ; what then is left us^ but to look forward to 
the future; not so much in this life, for its remaining 
moments will be as fleeting, as the past or present;, 
but to a future, that will last for ever, and for which, 
the present life is, or should be, a preparation* 

" Quid enim habet vita commodi ? Quid non potius. 
laboris ? Sed habeat sane ; habet certe tamen aut 
satietatem, aut modum. iN'on lubet enim mihi deplo- 
sare vitam, quod multi, et ii docti, ssepe fecerunt^ 
Neque me vixisse poenitet ; quoniam ita vixi, ut non. 
frustra me natum existimem : et ex vita ita discedo, 
tamquam ex hospitio, non tamquam ex domo ; com-«. 
morandi enim natura diversorium nobis^ non habi-*. 
tandi locum dedit.'* 

No, certainly this is no " abiding place" for us ;. 
but if we have spent our time well during our stay in 
it, it will prepare a happy one for us hereafter. As to 
the pains and pleasures of life (labores et commoda) 
they are mixed, and their frequent vicissitudes serve 
to give a mutual allay to each other ; and to beget a 
third feeling, which gives a sterling value to them 
both, or rather to the metal which they then compose. 

Cato goes on to say* that amongst others of his 
predecessors, he shall, after his death, join the son 
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whom he hadlost, ^' quo nemo vir melior natus est^ 
nemo pietate proestantior. Animtis vero, non me de- 
serens, sed respectans^ in ea profecto loea discessit> 
quo mihi ipsi cernebat esse veniendum/' &c. 

Caa Christianity tell as more than this ? Perhaps 
not ; but it has given us the assurance of it, and the 
foundation of a *^ Rock," to build it upon ; we see 
here, that the first stone is lai{} by reason , the 
^^ corner stone" is Christ himself. 

'^ Si in hoc erro, quod animos homijQtim immortales. 
esse credam, lubentet erro 5 nee mihi huiic errorem, 
quo delector, dum viro, extorqueri volo." 

This is a persuasion suggested both by reason and 
instinct ; and if we are not to trust to that, confirmed* 
qis it is by the Gospel, to what are we to trust ? 

'' Quod si non sumus immortales futuri, tamen ex- 
9tingui homini suo tempore optabile est. Nam habet 
Qatura, ut aliarum omnium rerum, sic yivendi mo« 
dum. Senectus autem peractio aetatis est, tamquam 
&buld& ; cujus defatigationem fugere debemus» 
jl^rsBsertim adjuncta satietate." 

Yes, but this satiety is only of what we have had 
l^ere ; we still wish for something further, at least if 
our feelings are of the proper kind ; if that wish was 
not to be fulfilled, which we are told from better au- 
thority that it wfll, we should not feel it. 
. Beasts lie down and die quietly ; so does the 
body of man ; both perhaps feel equally the necessity 
of repose, and of the absence of molestation ; but the 
mind of man is still in action, and often to the last 
moment. Ita, non est *' vivendi modus." 
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Hope, fear, or insensibility, attend our last mo- 
ments ; from hope or fear conclusions may be drawn, 
of what they arise from, and of what they forebode ; 
from insensibility no conclusions can be drawn, except 
that it is either the extinction of the thinking faculty^ 
the absence of all feeling, or the last refuge of 
despair. 

Cicero's supposition of the possibility of the expec- 
tation of a future life being founded in error (** si in 
hoc erro 8cc.") shews the necessity of a further assu- 
rance of it, than all the arguments of philosophy could 
give ; and it shews. too> perhaps, that without an im- 
mediate and obvious analogy, no assurance could be 
gained by the Heathens : for though there was 
enough to interest and incline both the reason and 
the feelings in favor of that belief^ still something 
more was wanting, to confirm the best dispositions in 
the expectation of it, and probably to connect that 
with the performance of the moral and religious du- 
ties : that haa. been supplied by the Gospel, but 
without a communication of knowledge, which the 
human mind probably is not capable of, and which 
would have left no room for faith ; faith in the 
promises that are given,, and in the authority from^ 
whence they proceed. 

Dr. Butler has made an able effort to supply the« 
analogy, but not so perhaps as to dispel all: doubt, 
and silence all opposition, in a matter, where the 
concurrence both of reason and feeling are required 
to produce conviction and agreement. Authorised,. 
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however, as we are, we may say, as Cicero has almost 
made Cato do, 

Ut hyems^ ita senectas ; 
Ut finis anni, sic finis vitte; 
Ut Tcr, sic vitse renovatio ; 
Ut Kstas, sic yitae novs fruitio ; 
Quae omnes autumni fruges in se contibet, nullo hyeme rescin- 
dendos : sestas enim illasetema erit. 

We must not be surprised that Cicero has not 
touched in this work, upon the apprehensions that 
the fear of punishment after death may excite in the 
mind of man, as his object was to shew the consola- 
tions which old age is capable of receiving ; and so 
little does he enter into what are generally supposed 
to be the natural feelings of the mind, that he makes 
the alternative, of happiness after death, or cessation 
of all existence, one of the chiefof those consolations. 
He might have learnt more from Socrates and Plato. 
But indeed the heathens had not then those feelings 
which Christianity afterwards inspired. 

Cato's arguments in favor of the immortality of 
the soul, in Cap. 21 • similar to those in the '^ Somnium 
Scipionis/' are drawn from the properties of the 
mind, its inherent (as he calls it) power of motion ; 
its indivisibility, &c. Against these, we may oppose 
the power of God, as intimated in the scriptures, to 
reassemble the particles of our divisible bodies, after 
their dissolution: so unsatisfactory are all the argu- 
ments that are drawn from any supposed self-inherent 
qualities of the mind ; and that seem to make it in- 
dependent on the absolute will of our Creator, from 
whose promises alone we can expect a future exis- 
tence. 
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But the reasonings which this treatise shews the 
uninformed heathens to have been capable of^ shews 
also the goodness of God, in not leaving them entirely 
without hopes, of which the confirmation was reser- 
ved for his Son^ and those inspired by him, to 
reveal. 
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ERRATA. 

Page 6. line 9. for " aec minus intelligo robis." read, nee miuu. 

^"pSTu:f 8 "of the note, for "If by either of the »wo first." 

road If bv a wish to deceive or gratify others, 
ige 14. line 1. for -Potess." read Potest. 



v»iJ»iAi{^ fUuijieii to his friend 
Atticus^ says, '' ut turn ad senem senex de senectute, 
sic hoc libro ad amicum amicissimus de amicitia 
scripfei." 

So well does he introduce the subject, not only to 
his friend Atticus, but ^so the '' multis, quibus pro- 
desse volnit."' 

Of La^lius'stwo companions, Fannius and Scee- 
Yola, the former, after mentioning Africanus, who 
had died only a few days before, as one» than whom 
*' nee melior vir fuit quisquam, nee clarior," and 
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making some observations on Laelias not having ap^ 
peared in public since the death of his friend, says, 
" existimare debes omnium oculos in te esse conjec- 
tos ; unum te sapientem et appellant et existimant,*' 
— ^and '^ Hanc esse in te sapientiam existimant, ut 
omnia tua in te posita ducas, humanosque casus 
virtute inferiores putes." So is wisdom well des- 
cribed, if we add the proper reference to the Divine 
source from whence it proceeds ; without which it 
would be self-sufficiency. Lselius, after modestly 
disclaiming the preference which Fannius had given 
him for wisdom,, over Cato and others, says, ''Ego, 
si Scipionis desiderio me moveri negem— certe men- 
tiar. Moveor enim, tali amico orbatns, qualis, ut 
arbitror, nemo umquam erit; et, ut confirmare pos- 
sum, nemo certe fuit. Sed non egeo medicina ; me 
ipse consolor, et maxime illo solatio, quod eo errore 
careo, quo, amicorum decessu, plerique angi solent. 
Nihil enim mali accidisse Scipioni puto ; mihi acci- 
dit, si quid accidit. Suis autem incommodis graviter 
angi, non amicam, sed seipsum amantis est." 

This certainly is heroic self-disregard; but the 
pain we feel on our friends' account, must surely re- 
vert on ourselves ; what else is sympathy ? 

But this *' solatium'' of Lselius's, to account for 
its early effect in removing his grief for the loss o^ 
his friend (or at least in so powerfully alleviating it) 
must, as well as the exclusio '*malW be referred, as 
probably was done by him, to the same divine source ; 
for how are '* error" and " evil," to be excluded or 



opposed, but by him, from whom all wisdom^ truth, 
and good proceed? and surely this reference is fur- 
ther shewn in what follows; for, continues Laslius, 
** Cum illo quis neget actumesse pra^clare ?" (et a 
quo actum, nisi a Diso ?) ^* Nisi enim (quod ille min- 
kne putabat) immortalitatem optare yellet, quid non 
^st adeptus, quodhomini fas esset optare?" 

The '^iknmortality" which Sdpio (as Lealius says) 
did not look for>. Was only Aat which the '' praise of 
man"' can give, and to which indeed the beautiful 
enumeration given by Laelius of iScipio's virtues, 
shews he was entitled : but an immortdlty of a far 
higher kind is pointed out by LaBlius, when he says, 
'^ neque enim assentior iis, qui h»c nuper disserero 
cceperunt, cum corporibus simul animos interire, 
atque omnia morte deleri." 

With this persuasion ('^quod item Scipioni videba- 
tur") and with the confirmation we have received of 
its truth, we may say with Young, " or Life or death 
is equal." 

A maji values, or ought to value his existence ac- 
cording to the power it gives him to live in a manner 
worthy of his nature,, whieh Young truly says, '^No 
man can o'ei^rate ;!' and of the sense of his relation 
to the Almighty Being who created him: the value 
he sets on his existence, and on the feelings which 
the sense of that relation, excites,, should surely 
make him wish for a continuatioa,o£ the one (with 
submission however to the Divine will) and a nearer 
approximation to the other, source as it is of the 



noblest feelings of his mind : who then will not say 
with Socrates, Scipio and Cicero, *'animos hominum 
esse diyinos, iisque, cum e corpore excessissent, re^ 
ditum in coelum patere, optimoqne et justissimo 
Guique expeditissimum." 

If any thing conld add to the force of the persua- 
sions mentioned by Laelius, it must have been the 
cessation of existence on earth, of one, '^ quern esse 
natum et no» gaudemus, et hsec civitas (Rome), dum 
erit, laetabitup/' So shall the best feelings of those 
creatures, whom God has created in his own image> 
be, authorised as they are by his own revelations, the 
Touchers of their future existence in another and a 
better world. *' Quamobrem, cum Hits quidem op- 
time est actum/' 

What a force too do the feelings of friendship (to 
go on with Cicero and Leelius) add to all the 
above !—** recordatiicme nostrse amicitise sic fruor, 
ut beate vixisse videar, quia cum Scipione vixerim ; 
quocum mihi conjuncta cura de re publica et de pri- 
vata fuit, quocum et domuff, et militia communis ; et 
(id, in quo est omnisr vis amicitiae) voluntatum, 
studiornm, sententiarum, summa consensio." — And 



shall not this *' consensio" be renewed and perpe- 
tuated, in an ** entenderment" that will last ** for 
ever V It will, the consensio animorum being con- 
centrated, (if concentration can be in infinity) in 
one great object, and that object the sum and source 
of all perfection. 

This mention of a friendship of which Lcelius said, 



**Amicitiae nostras memoriam spero sempiternam 
fore," induces Fannius and Scsevola to press him to 
declare to them his sentiments regarding human 
friendships ; to which, after a modest confession of 
his insufficiency for the discussion of the subject, he 
says, •' Ego vos hortari tantum possum, ut amicitiam 
omnibus rebus humanis anteponatis ; nihil est eninx 
tam naturae aptum, tam conveniens ad res vel 
secundas vel adversas. Sed hoc primum sentio ; 
nisi in bonis, amicitiam esse non posse."— In 
this his first position, Laelius is surely right ; and 
not less so, in rejecting the opinion of those, " qui 
haec subtilius disserunt, et ad vivum resecant ;" for 
their insisting upon a wisdom, which, as Laelius says, 
** adhue mortalis nemo est consecutus," as being ne- 
cessary to friendship, and even to form the " vir 
bonus," tended much less " ad communem utilita- 
tem," than to gratify their own pride, which might 
perhaps make them consider themselves as the pos- 
sessors of that wisdom, or at least that it was the 
attainable object of their philosophy ; little were they 
aware, that this is not the wisdom that " cometh 
from above," and of which liactantius more truly 
says, "Sapientia non in sermonis ornatu sed in corde 
atque sensa est." If the heart is right, the head will 
be so too ; and so far indeed these philosophers seem 
to agree with Lactantius ; and' i)ot improbably also 
in their general estimation of human nature. 

Lselius goes on *' pingui Minerva," as he says, in 
making *' fidelity, integrity, equity, liberality," the 



tests of bis ^^ wise and good men :" ^' quia sequantup^ 
(quantum homines possunt) naturam" (the Christian 
would say, the precepts of the gospel) "optimam bene 
Vivendi ducem. Sic enim mihi perspicere videor, ita 
natos esse nos, ut inter omnes esset societas quce<- 
dam; major autem, ut quisque proxime accederet : 
itaque cives potiores quam peregrini ; et propinquii 
quam alieni ; cum his enim amicitiam naturaipsa 
peperit/* But he makes the bonds of friendship ne-. 
cessary to give " firmness" to those of society : 
** quia ex propinquitate benevolentia toUi potest, ex, 
amicitia nbn potest/' 

Here the superiority of Christianity shews itself, in 
enjoining the extension of benevolence, not only to re- 
latives, friends, and neighbours, but to enemies; with- 
out which, indeed, there cannot be what La^lius calls 
'' omnium divinarum humanarumque rerum snmma 
consensio." A consension, which, if perfect, 
would put an end to all enmity ; instead of being, as 
Christianity enjoins, its antidote and corrective ; more 
than which, in the present state '^ rerum humana- 
rum,'* it cannot be, 

Laelius however establishes this consensk) among 
those who are the most, or rather alone, capable of 
it ; for he says, '* Qui in virtute summum bonum 
ponunt, prseclare illi quidem ; sed haec ipsa virtus 
amicitiam et gignit, et continet ; nee, sine virtute, 
amicitia esse uUo pacto potest." 

And in what can there, must there be, a permanent 
conscnsi), but in an object which embraces all the 



interests of mankind ? and how is it, that our pa.<(- 
sions make us overlook it ? To what an extreme 
does the ^^ Humanumest errare" extendi 

After enumerating the Paulus's, Cato's^ &c. as 
examples of this, he says, ** Tales inter viros amici- 
tia tantas opportunitates habet, quanlas vix queo 
dicere." No, it could only be told us by the gospel ; 
and in the precept, " Do to all others, as ye would 
they should do unto you." 

The opportunities of conversing and acting on such 
a subject, and in such a cause as that of virtue, are 
certainly more than we can either tell, or foresee ; 
for every hour may bring occasions for them, either 
in what regards ourselves, or others ; and every pas- 
sing hour in which those opportunities are taken, will 
give us a fresh impulse to look forward to the final 
reward that virtue, and the attribution of it to its pro- 
per source. Religion, presents to our view ; if it is 
^' its own reward" now, it is chiefly in the hope it 
gives of a still better reward hereafter : for how else 
is the sentiment to be excited ? 

Such characters as the Paulus's, Cato's, Scipio's, 
&c. ennobled the times in which they lived. 

Then follows a most beautiful description of the 
advantages and enjoyments of friendship, "confi- 
dence, sympathy," &c. as embracing and surpassing 
all that riches, power, honours, " &c. can give ; and 
concluding vdth ** et secundas res splendidiores facit 
amicitia, et adversas, partiens communicansque, 
leviores. " 
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^' Verum amicum qui intuetur, tamquam exemplar 
aliquod intuetur sui." Self-love then, the great mo- 
ving principle, is reflected and doubled by this con- 
templation or intuition* 

•' Si exemeris ex natura rerum benevolentiae con- 
junctionem, nee domus uUa, nee urbs stare poterit : 
ne agri quidem cultus permanebit." 

The happiness of all Society depends upon mutual 
good will ; of which, friendship is the concentration 
and completion. 

" Quanta vis amicitiae concordiaeque sit, ex dissen- 
sionibus atque discordiis percipi potest. " 

Here, however, no greater power nor praise can 
be assigned to friendship, than in its being opposed 
to, and counteracting (and that perhaps only for a 
time) the evils of its opposites, enmity and discord ; 
which the universal benevolence, the goodwill towards 
man," recommended by the gospel, will not only 
check or oppose, but, if practised » totally eradicate* 
If the passions, and mistaken interests of mankind 
make this benevolence impracticable in its utmost ex- 
tent, any dereliction of it will shew its excellence, in 
the consequences which that dereliction will bring on 
ourselves. The '• friendship" of the heathens is, on 
a smaller scale, what the ^' charity" of the Gospel is 
on an unlimited one* The practice of both will per- 
haps depend on the moral, and possibly the con- 
stitutional qualities possessed by each individual ; 
all however must see their excellence. 



This charity ( caritas, x^p^c ) indeed is not ill des- 
cribed by Leelius under the name of Love C' amor, 
ex quo amicitia nominata") which he says is '^ prin- 
ceps ad benevolentiam conjungendam ;" being'' anti- 
quior et pulchrior, et magis a natura ipsa profecta/' 
than from any sense of utility in friendship, from mu- 
tual assistance to mutual weakness, or than any other 
demonstrations, which are often given and received 
by those, '' qui simulatione amicitias coluntur, et ob- 
servantur causa temporis : in amicitia autem nihil 
fictnm, nihil simutatum ; et quicquid in ea est, id est 
verum et voluntarium. Quapropteir, a natura mihi 
videtur potius, quam ab indigentia, orta amicitia, et 
applicatione magis animi cum quodam sensu amandi, 
quam cogitatione, quantum ilia res utilitatis esset 
habitura/' 

Thus IS the disposition to love implanted in us, 
prior to, and independent of, any thing arising from 
the circumstances we are in : and it is to this that 
the gospel probably appeals in enjoining the duties 
of charity ; for without such a disposition to appeal 
to, the injunction, we may presume, would hardly 
have been given. What then philosophy, from the 
mouth of Laelius, or the pen of Cicero, has delivered 
to us, has been confirmed by an authority, which w« 
justly consider as divine. — Ltelius then goes on to 
notice the ** sensus amandi,'* as being observable in 
beasts, particularly in their love of their young ; and 
as being much more evident in man : '' primum ex 
ea caritate, quae est inter natos et parfntes^ quae 

c 
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dirimi^ nisi detestabili scelere^ non potest ; deinde^ 
cum similis sensus exstitit amoris, si aliquem naott 
sumuSy cujus cum moribus et natura congruamus^ 
quod in eo quasi lumen aliquod probitatis et yirtutis 
perspicere yideamur: nihil est enim amabilius vir- 
tute; nihil quod magis alliciat ad diligendum: 
quippe cum^ propter virtutem et probitatem, eos 
etiam, quos numqtiam vidimus, quodam modo diU^ 
gamus."— Of which, either in those, or any other 
times, instances may be cited, in the impressions, 
favorable or unfavorable, according to our ei^mft- 
tion of their characters, which are made on our 
minds, either in reading their works, or what is record- 
ed of them. — ^Lselius then says, "If the power of 
~ virtue^ is so great, as to induce us to love it in those 
'whom we never saw, and even in an enemy, what 
wonder, if our minds are affected by the same quality 
in those, with whom we are Conversant in life ? anfl 
though this sentiment is confirmed '^benefido accept 
toet studio perspecto, et consnetttdine a^juncta/' 
(by benefits received, observation and habit) yet, if it 
is attributed to the sense of our weakness, and the 
advantages we may reap from the good qualities'of 
others* in our intercourse with them, all its noble« 
ness and generosity will be taken away firom it.*' 

The error of the reasoning condemned by Laeiliiui, 
seems to be, in making that an affair of calculatioB, 
which must be an affair of sentiment : and ev^i the 
desire of increasing our good qualities, implies our 
possessing them already in some degree ; what won- 
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der then, that we should desire the increase of what 
must give us such solid satisfaction ? Thii» is true 
self-love, but not self-interest; and to confound them 
with each other, is no less a blasphemy against our 
Maker, than it is a calumny upon our nature. Our. 
best impulses are from God ; the perversion of them 
from our passions ; our first ** instigations" can 
hardly be from^' the Devil •" we must hope that even 
a Calvinist would not say that. As to the mind 
beinf '* humilis et minime generosus/' when 
thus deprived of its best qualities, the pride of philo* 
sophy needed not to have urged that as its chief ar- 
gument. But it could soar no higher. 

Cicero's reasoning, just as it is, shews how imper- 
fect all morality must be, unless refined and exalted 
by religion, without which the brightest displays of 
human virtue are, in truth, but *' shining sins." For 
what motive is left, but pride ? Or if they are ex- 
empt from that, and spring from better sources, how 
do they accord with the use of reason, which is often 
little apparent in other actions that accompany them? 
Without that use, the impulses they proceed from 
are often unaccompanied with religious feelings, or 
if they have that accompaniment, it only serves to 
lead them more astray. As to pretended, or inte* 
rested friendships, they are sure, sooner or later, , 
to be detected ; for there is as much inconsistency iti. 
falsehood, as uniformity in truth. 

^'Quodsi itaesset; utquisque minimum in se esse 
arbitraretur, ita ad amicitiam esset aptissimus ; quod 
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longe seeus est." F^r, says Laelius, *' the more con^ 
fidence a man has in himself, the more that confidence 
is confirmed , and the more he is rendered indepen* 
dent on others^ by the virtue and wisdom which he 
possesses, the more he will be (!isposed to seek and 
to cultivate friendship/' which was the case between 
Africanus and himself. It appears, I think, from what 
is last said, that the confidence which a man ha» 
in himself, that is, in his being worthy oi an union 
with others whose qualities resemble bis own, is the 
first incitement to form a friendship with them, and 
begets a sympathy and congeniality between them, 
which is the strongest bond of that friendship : the 
enjoyment and benefit of this is mutual, and the 
friendship is for^ied and cemented by the instinctive 
feeling of it, but not from any calculation of advan^ 
t^ige to be derived from it. Mutual worth, and mu- 
tual dependence, are the best foundations of friend- 
ship ; and the consciousness of both, and of depend- 
ence upon a higher power, its best security. 

*'Ab iis, qui pccndumritu ad voluptatem omnia re- 
ferunt, longe dissentimus." And well might he dis- 
claim such brutal sensuality, as applicable to man ; 
however, even in the ''pecudnm ritus/' we should 
perhaps have a somewhat higher idea of what has 
been given to them by their Creator, to answer and 
ameliorate the purposes of their existence : in this 
view, the *' voluptas*' may be considered as a sort and 
degree of happiness ; much inferior however to that 
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which, mixed as it is with troublesi man is capable of 
and is bom for. 

^^Sic et tttilitates ex amicitia maximse capiuntur; et 
erit ejus ortus a natura, quam ab imbeciilitate, et 
gravior et verior ; nam, si utilitas amicitias congluti- 
naret, eadem commutata dissolveret : sed quia na- 
tura mutari non potest, idcirco versB amicitias sem- 
piternal sunt." (Cap. 9.) 

Utility then is the end of this, as of the other dis- 
pensations of the Author of Nature ; though it is 
not always the immediate motive that actuates his 
creatures, to whom he has given instincts that, pro- 
perly used (in beasts they must, in man they may) 
will promote their happiness, the chief object, as it is 
the chief glory, of his works. 

'^ Hie (Scipio) quidem nihil difficilius esse dicebat, 
qiiam amicitiam usque adextremum vitae permanere.'' 
(Cap. 10.) 

Does not the truth of this shew the benevolent in- 
tent of our Creator, to raise our desires to what is 
more permanent, after the temporary ends of our 
existence here, in promoting our mutual happiness^ 
have been answered ? For which '^ summi puerorum 
amores saepe una cum pnetexta ponerentur/' This 
change too may be made, either '^ adversis rebus,'' 
/* estate ingravescente." 

Laelius proceeds to show ho w friendships are liable 
to be abused or forfeited either by rivalry, or " cum 
aliquid ab amicis, quod rectum non esset,postularc- 
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tur ;" aud bow far they ought to be carried, with the 
justice due to ourselves, still more than to others. 

'* Hasc ita multa, quasi fata, impendere amicitiis, 
ut, omnia subterfugere, non modo sapientioBy sed 
etiam felicitatis, diceret sibi videri." 

There is then an object, higher and surer, than 
earthly friendships; if not, why ''omnia subterfu- 
gere ?" That object is, our own and our Creator's, 
approbation. 

The question ''quatenus amor in amicitia pro^ 
gredi debeat," is well discussed in Cap, 11, and the 
danger of carrying it too far strikingly shewn in 
the case of C. Blosius, the friend and adherent of 
Tib. Gracchus. 

" Nulla est igitur excusatio peccati, si amici causa 
peccaveris ; nam, cum, conciliatrix amicitise virtutis 
opinio fuerit, difficile est amicitiam manere, si a 
virtute defeceris. 

This is most true ; and it is equally true, that 

" Virtue alone is happiness below." 

Virtue sanctioned and confirmed by religion* 
'' Perfecta sapientia rectum statuere," belongs, 
only to Almighty wisdom. 

Of several persons whom Laelius mentions as mo- 
dels in the choice of a friend, he says, '' ne suspicari 
quidem possumus, quemquam horum ab amico quip^. 
piam contendissCi quod contra fidem> contra jusju* 
randum, contra rempublicam esset. Nam hoc qui- 
dem in talibus viris quid attinet dicere, si conten- 
disset, scio impetraturum non fuissc ? Cum illi sanc^ 
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tissimi viri faerint : eeqne autem nefas sit^ tale aliquid 
et facere rogatum, et rogare.'' 

With this, and this alone, there will be perfect 
confidence in friendship ; when both look up to the 
same law, and are under the controul of the same 
principle ; a principle equally sacred, equally effi- 
cacious in all timesi, and under all circumstances : if 
not in obtaining the immediate object of men's 
desires, yet in securing their real ^nd permanent 
interests. For what will compensate the loss of our 
own esteem and self-approbation ? Or, in the higher 
smd more authoritative and impress^t^ language of 
scripture, " What profiteth a man, if he gain the 
"whole world, and lose his own soul? Or what shall a 
man give in exchange for his soul ?'* 

Laelius afterwards says, "eo loco, Fanni et Scasvola, 
locati sumus, ut nos longe prospicere oporteat futuros 
^<;asus reipublicae. Deflexit enim jam aliqaantnlum 
^e spatio carricidoque consuetude majorum,*' 

Well might he say so, after the temporary success 
'of Tiberius Gracchus's ambitious attempts, and in the 
uncertainty there then was, of what the tribunate of 
Gaius Gracchus might produce : and still greater 
reason had Cicero afterwards to say, " serpit deinde 
res ; quse proclivias ad pemiciem, cum semel coepit^ 
labitur. Plures enim discent. quemadmodum hec 
fiant, quam quemadmodum his resistatnr. " — So it may 
be said of all similar times ; and so little power have . 
men, in resisting the progress of national decay ; 
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Cicero did resist it, and with success, against Cati- 
line; but he afterwards fell a victim to ic^ when the 
ruin of the republic was completed by CsBsar and 
Antony; when '' suis et ipsa viribus Roma ruit." — 
Augustus restored the prosperity of Rome, but could 
not restore its virtue. 

" Mihi autem non minori curae est, qualis respub- 
lica post mortem meam futura sit, quam qualis hodie 
sit/' 

How nobly does Lselius, and Cicero with him, ex* 
press the ''ruling passion/' which no doubt was 
their last feeling. " strong in death." — " Oh save my 
country. Heaven !" 

For, with the sentiments that both expressed, they 
would not exclaim with Brutus, that ^' virtue was 
but a name." The suicide indeed of Brutus indicated 
no other reliance but on his own and his party's 
exertions ; and perhaps, amiable as the character of 
Brutus was, it betrayed a feeling in which self was 
predominant ; at least at that moment ; a moment 
of despair, and of-— insanity. 

How fraU is the confidence which men have in 
human speculations or exertions ! 

Brutus put an end to his life because he could not 
save his country : '* Coriolanus and Themistocles" 
fought against theirs, because they had been treated 
with ingratitude ; did not they all desert their posts? 
or was the post of Brutus untenable ? 

*' Mortem sibi/' et unus et alteri " consciverunt :" 
Md pro patria, nee unus, nee alteri; 



Lselius's fears that the ^'improborumconsensio.^Ma 
bringing ruin upon their country, would not in future 
meet with the punishment it deserved, *' quod qui- 
dem» ut res coepit ire, hand scio, an aliquando futu- 
rum sit ;" may be answered by Horace's 

" ttaro antecedentem scelestum 
Deseruit pede p»na claudo/' 

Various are the ways which Providence reserves 
to itself, of punishing these and other crimes, without 
always employing the agency of man, in the usual 
means of doing it. The very success of crime may 
bring with it its o\tn punishment. The possession 
of abi^olttte power could not secure Caesar from the 
swords of his assassins : but that a violent death is 
not always a punishment, was evinced in that of 
Cicero : these events however were only preparatory 
to more important and extensive judgments of Pro- 
vidence ; the religion as well as the republic of 
S,ome Was to be overturned ; and a " new order" of 
things was to *^ arise/* which, after the various 
trials it has undergone, will, we may hope in these 
our later time^, be brought nearer to perfection, by 
the character of tolerance which Christianity is at 
length enabled to assume. We may hope then per- 
haps, that 'ere long, the '* sword" which our Saviour 
*• came to bring," will be buried for ever in its sheath. 

'* Sine sociis nemo quidquamtale[(nefas) conatur.** 
(Cap. 12.) 

The social principle acts more or less on all dii* 
positions ; but what at first puts that principle in 
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action> and directs its movements (except the sense 
of dependence) we cannot say. Ronssean's *' Thomme 
est bon, mais les hommes sont mechans/' is perhaps 
not truer than its opposite* L'homme est mecbant, 
mais les hprnmes sont bons. If men corrapt one 
another^ they correct one another too. . The exem- 
plification of the proverb ^'noscitur a sociis," de- 
pends much on the choice which an individual makes 
of his companions : farther back than this we cannot 
go^ unless we take him into the nursery^ and there 
too he will give some manifestations of what may be 
called his natural disposition^ which will be expanded 
or corrected in the great nursery of life : for what is 
life, but a preparatory state? We are variously 
gifted, and our responsibility must probably depend 
on the use we make of the gifts we have received, and 
have the power of using. ^'Towhom much is given, of 
him much will be required/' Who shall say how much 
is comprehended in this ? Who shall estimate, or 
trace back to its source, the share which each indi^ 
vidual, be his or her condition whatitmay» basin 
forming or influencing the characters of bis fellow- 
creatures ? '^ Offences must come," but from whence 
do they first come ? 

Cap* 13. ^'Haecigitur prima lex amicitiae sancia^ 
tur, ut ab amicis honesta petamus, amicorum causa 
honesta faciamus; ne exspectemus quidem, dum ro- 
gemur ; studium semper adsit, cunctatio absit; con- 
silium vero, dare gaudeamus libere; plurimum in 
amicitia amicorum bene suadentium valeat auctori* 
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tas ; eaque et adhibeatur ad monendum non modo 
aperte, sed etiam acriter^ si res postulabit ; et adhi% 
bitae pareatur/'^ 

To those who are equal to these tasks, and know 
how and when to perform them, better rules for 
friendship cannot be given. — The opinions, which 
Laelius cites, of some '^ wise men" in Greece (and 
which he calls *^ mirabilia qusBdam'')^'' partimfugien- 
das esse nimias amicitlas^ ne necesse sit unumsolltci* 
tom esse pro pluribus ; and '' commodissimum esse, 
quam laxissimas habenas habere amiciti», quas vel 
adducas, cum velis, vel remittas :*' also " (multo 
etiam inhumanius) praesidii adjumentique causa, noa 
benevolentiw neque caritatis, amicitias esse expe- 
tendas/' are all so false and selfish, that they might 
well excite him to exclaim (ironically of course) *' O 
praeclaram sapientiam ! solemenim e mundo toUere vi- 
dentur, qui amicitiam e vita tpUunt : qua a Diis im* 
mortalibus nihil melius habemus, nihil jucandius/^—^ 
" Neque enim est consentaneum, uUam honestam 
rem actionemve, ne soUicitus sis, aut non suscipere^ 
aut s^usceptam deponere; quod si curamfugimus, 
virtus fugienda est :" that is, when virtue gives us the 
feelings which make us despise and hate the things that 
are opposed to them : as "goodness hates cowardice, , 
malice temperance, lust fortitude." *' Ergo hoc 
proprium est animi bene constituti, et letari bonis 
rebus, et dolere contrariis :'' the bonae et contrarias 
res, being such as are favorable or unfavorable to 
what virtue makes us love or hate.' 
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He goes on to shew, how much this selfishness and 
want of sympathy would debase our nature ; and 
how little it could avail, to exempt us from the 
troubles of life; justly observing, that, as virtue 
'^ quidem est, cum multis in rebus» tum in amicitia, 
tenera atque tractabilis" therefore '* angor iste, qui 
pro amico ssepe capiendus est, non tantum valet, ut 
tollat e vita amicitiam ; non plus, quam ut virtutes, 
quia nonnuUas curas et molestias afferunt, repudien- 
tur."— (Cap,13.) 

'' Non utilitatem amicitia, sed utilitaa amicitiam 
consecuta est/'— (Cap. 14.) 

The first moving principle is, goodness, and the 
love of virtue ; " utility" is the reward which follows 
our being influenced by them. 

The Greek Philosophers whom Laelius cites, seem 
to have aimed at making life cease to be a mixed 
state of pain and pleasure, and at having all the hap- 
piness of their ''wise man'' concentrated within him- 
self, and subject to his own power : a system which 
might suit the extremes either of Stoicism or Epicu- 
rism, but not the good sense which would steer be- 
tween them. Even the Epicurean Horace says 
"Est modus in rebus," &c. — Tbe "lex amicitiae," 
which Lselius had laid down before, is surely suffici- 
ent, to show the importance of friendship for the pur- 
poses of life, and for the social enjoyment of it. 

How true is it, "bonis inter bonos quasi necessa* 
riam benevolentiam esse; qui est amicitiae fons a na- 
tura constitutns :" and further, " eadem bonitas 
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etiam ad multitudi&em pertinet— virtus enim popU' 
Ids universos tueri^ eisque optime consulere soleat ; 
quod non faceret profecto^ si a caritate vulgi abhor* 
reret," He ends this chapter (14) with *' non utili- 
tatem amicitia* sed utilitas amicitiam consecuta est." 
As had been the case between himself and Scipio : 
and indeed without a previous '^ amicitia,'' the 
*' utilitas" would hardly have been conferred. 

It may however be said, that we are all more or 
less dependent on each other, and the sense of that 
dependence may be an excitement to friendship ; but 
it is not the only one ; if it w^re, the utilitas would 
hardly be mutual ; nor would self-love (perhaps the 
primum mobile) bear such beautiful ramifications, 
nor prodncesuch excellent fruits as we see it does. 

How different this, from the ** tyranuorum vita " 
however "deliciis diffluens" it may be, of the next 
(15.) Chapter ! in qua nimirum nulla fides, nulla ca- 
ritas, nulla slabilis benevolentiaa potest esse fiducia : 
omnia semper suspecla atque soUicita ; nuUus locus 
amicitise. Quis enim aut eum diligat quern metuit, 
aut eum a quo se metui putat?" 

Such is the penalty inflicted upon the want of jus- 
tice and brotherly love ; in the corroding passions of 
fear and hatred. ** Tarquin" found in his exile* " quos 
fidos amicos habuisset,quos infidos, cum jam neutris 
gratiam referre posset. Quamquam miror, says Laelius, 
ilia superbiaet importunitate, si quemquam habere po- 
tuit. Atque uthujus, quemdixi, mores veros amicos 

parare non potuere ; sic multorum opes prsepotentium 

< 
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cxcludunt amicitias fideles ; non enim solum ipsa f orta- 
na cseca est ; sed eos etiam plerumque efficit caecos, 
quos complexa est. " In making them proud, unrea- 
sonable, and capricious, — *' neque quidquam insipi- 
ente fortunato intolerabilius fieri potest/' No indeed ; 
for the fool of fortune must be the worst and the most 
troublesome of all fools. '^ Riches make themselves 
wings, and fly away ; " how foolish then to depend 
upon them, and what they can procure, without en- 
suring the enjoyment of them to their possessors^ who*, 
have it in their power '^ amicos non parare, optimam 
et pulcherrimam vitsef^ut ita dicam, supellectilem''' 
— for ** amicitiarum sua cuique permanet stabilis, et 
certa possessio.- " — Yes, when the friendship is sin- 
cere, and its object well chosen; not when '^colun- 
tur, ut tyranni, aut opibus prsepotentes, simulatione 
duntaxat ad tempus. Quod si forte (ut fit plerum- 
que) ceciderint, tum intelligitur, quam fuerint in 
opes amicorum." 

*^ Etiam si ilia maneant, quae sunt quasi dona for- 
tunae, tamen vita inculta, et deserta ab amicis, non 
possit esse jucunda." — (Cap. 16.) 

So Young, 

" Poor is the friendless master of a world ; 
A world in purchase of a friend is gain." 

(NiOHT 2d.) 

''Sed base hactenus," as indeed it was time for 
Laelius to say, much as his subject deserved to be 
dwelt upon. 
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Of the three <^ in amicitia fines, et quasi termini 
diligendi," objected to by Laelius, (in Cap. 16.J the 
.first is, ut eodem modo erga amicuiti ^ecti simus, 
quo erga nosmetipsos ; as falling short of the height, 
to which friendship ought to be carried ; but if it is 
not suflScient for this, it is for the love of our neigh- 
bours, enjoined by the gospel ; higher feelings are 
reserved for higher duties : sacrifices may be made to 
friendship, but the greatest sacrifice is due to reli- 
gion ; this forbids us " acerbius in aliquem invehi, 
insectarique vehementius ; however ** honeslum in 
amicorum rebus'* the world may think it, 

** One shoald our interest, and our passions be ; 
My friend should liate the man that injures me." 

According to this, the *' love of our enemies, " en- 
joined by the gospel, is to be confined (if the precept 
is observed) to the injured person ; but his friend is 
to be allowed, nay is enjoined, to have a feeling of 
hatred which is not permitted to the other (unless in* 
deed he hates by proxy); but in that case how are 
Hhe passions to be one and the same ? 

Such Is the extension, or rather transference (for 
^it is no more) recommended by an old song. 

As to the preference of our friends to ourselves, it 
does not appear that this "Charity which begins'* 
^hroady is in perfect accord with the classical inscrip- 
tion, " sibi et amicis" ; which modern sentiment has 
altered to '* amicis et sibi," but which I think would 
be better expressed by **sibi, ut amicus impertiatur :'* 
for certainly the first bestowal must come from the 
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Owner himself. But such exaggerations more resem- 
ble those of the Spaniards, unmeaning as they are. 

The friendships of the heathens seem to have re- 
quired enemies, both to prove their truth and warmth 
against, (an odd jumble this of love and hatred) and 
to carry them to their greatest height (like the eflPer- 
vescence of Acids and Alkalies, rising iilto froth) : 
the charity of the Gospel, like the calm of a homoge- 
neous mixture, poured forth by a divine hand, finds its 
greatest elevation and durability in the suppression 
of all enmity and eflfervescence whatever. 

*' Altera sententia est, quae definit amicitiam pari- 
bus officiis ac voluntatibus." — If this only means a 
parity of love, which will show* itself in demonstra- 
tions of one kind or another, it seems no more than 
what friendship, to be mutuali requires ; and not to 
deserve the censure of '' nimis exigue et exiliter ad 
calculos vocare amicitiam, ut par sit ratio accepto- 
rum et datorum"; or **observare restricte, ne plus 
reddat, quam acceperit." 

Mutual confidence will neither make these calcu^ 
lations, nor wait for these trials. But Cicero seems 
to have been so afraid of sentiment being made 
subordinate to reason (or rather to interest) that he 
would not allow it to be regulated by it. 

The truth is, that there is not room enough in hu^ 
man concerns, for sentiment to expand and alleviate 
itself in, whatever attempts or profession it may 
make ; the feeling and the wish indeed remain, like 
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sb castle in the air, to be realised thereafter. There ;- 
lie shall find that 

" To love, and know^ in man 
Is boundless appetite and boundless power ; 
And these demonstrate boundless objects too. 
Objects, powers, appetites, heaven suits in all • 

(&c.) - 

<* Tertius yero iHe finis deterrimus^ ut quanti quis- 
qne se ipse faciat^ tanti fiat ab amicis.*' 

Deterrimus certainly ; for ihi» makes friendship to . 
be founded on self-estimation, or perhaps self-con- 
ceit^ which- mayJcaow.no bounds; excluding the 
''animus abjectior,au4 spes amplificandae fortunea 
firactior/' both whieh may be very consistent with a 
goodness of disposition that deserves the assistance of 
a mora sanguine and active fiiend,' '^eniti^ et efficere, 
ut amici jacentem animum excitet, inducatque spem, 
cogitationemque meliorem." Such •' eflSicienoy" can . 
only be substantially hoped from a heavenly friend ; 
but the degree to which it may be afforded on earth, 
is one instance of the ^ utilitas, quae, amicitiam con« . 
secuta est." 

As for the '' alius finis vers amicitiae, — ita amare 
oportere, ut si aliquando esset osurus/' it requires 
nothing more thanVhat Scipio said of it, when he 
'' negabat uUam vocem inimiciorem amicitise potuisse 
reperiri:'' for such a mixture of love and hatred can . 
only suit the caprices of a selfish and ambitious 
mind, ''qui omnia ad suam potentiam revocare vulu"' 

''Quonam mode quisquam amicus esse poterit, cui. 
se putabity inimicum esse posse?"— (Capi 16 )- 
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By no Vmeaiis/' certainly ; for this very '< possibility*" 
will be realised, in a constant preparation for, if not 
anticipation of^ the enmity it calculates upon^ and 
which it perhaps wishes may be excused and pro- 
voked by the fault of the friend who may become 
the object of hatred and enmity. 

Such calculations are best precluded, either by 
caution in the choice of friends« or toleration of thdr 
faults, when chosen. 

U ow much better is Scipio's maxim^ '' ut earn 
diligentiam* adhiberemus in amicitiis comparandis, 
ut nequando amare iiiciperemus eum» quern aliquando 
odisse possemus, Quinetiam si minus felices difi- 
gendo fttissemus^ ferendum id potius, quam inimid- 
tiamm tempus cogitandam. ;'' any feeling being better 
than that of hatred^ or the suspidon that prepares us 
for it. 

Cap. 17. — <^His igitur finibus utendtim arbitror, 
ut, cum emendati mores amicorum j^int, tuin sit inter 
^os omnium rerum, consiliorum, volantatum, sine. 
uUa exceptione, communitas ; ut etiam si qua for- 
tuna acciderity ut minus justse amicorum voluntates 
adjuyandae sint^ in quibus eorum aiit caput agatur^ 
aut fama, declinandum sit de via, modo ne siimma 
turpitudo sequatur/' 

The <' utilitas amicitise" then extends '^ ad emen-* 
dandos amicorum mores :" and well it may ; for, as 
the foundation of friendship is to be in a good dispo- 
sition^ inter bonos") that must be the bestprepara- 
ifpn for liny mutual improvement^ that mutual com- 
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mimication. may afliirwaTds make ; an improvement; 
wliich confirms and completes the confidence between 
th^m. 

In saying '^ ut etiam si qua fortnna acdderit, &c/' 
(as above) Laelius seems to carry this *^ commnnitas" 
still further ; and in the ^* declinandum de via (via 
recti) to tread upon tender and slippery ground. 
Cicero indeed, the prompter of L9dlius, had trod upon 
it« in. the affair of his friend MUo ; in which he pro- 
bably meant to shew, *' quatenus amicitias dari venia 
possit;" and al^o that "nee vero negligenda est 
Wa : .nee medioprd tehim ad res g«»endas ekisti- 
mare oportetbenevolentiamcivium"(non '^prava ju- 
bentium ?") quam blanditiis et assentando coUigere 
turpe est ; (certainly, si '* prava jubent/') "Virttis, 
quam ^equitur caiitas, (yes, and the only '^ caritas 
that is worth having) minime repudianda est," 

t. 

With however the saving cla.use in the connexion 
of ^'virtue and friendship,'^ there may be some laxity 
of morals in ^his ; at least it does not come up to the 
'* Amicus Plato, sed magis arnica Veritas;" 

Perhaps there may be times and cases in which 
the rigidity of truth may be departed from ; but in 

this '^ declinatio de via" we should ti^e care not to 

- . . ... _ 

]^a^;^en the '^ proclivior ad pernidem lapsus ;" nor 
yet should we make top gr^jett a sacrifice, even to a 
vb^qu^ frieiiidship. ^ ' 

Cicero ha<jl to. prop a falling republic ; and the 
meaw h(9 chpse ipight be the proper ones. Cato was 
left to himself, aiiid^hen ^^ impious men bore sway/' 
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^ne) and, as he did, a final refuge in death. Thiiit 
indeed, desperate as the act was^ was 'Miberare 
animam suam" — a vinculo corporis — but how much 
further ? What wotfld become of the '* atrox aiii- 
tou6?'' If indeed we are t6 adopt the Courtier 
Horace's phrase. — The heaths pbiloso^hferi^ and 
tiei*oes (the Stoics at least) had not tearht submiBsioil 
to any mast^s but those of their own school ; and 
their couraige was not of the pai^fve kind, nor cer^ 
tainly was it eixetnpt from pride. Siach an exemption 
was to be learnt at a better school than that of the 
Epicurean Horace, who might be better able to 
preach than to practise the '^ animum regere/' 

In abandoning a post where we can no longer be of 
any service (at least in our own opinion) the greatest 
sacrifice we make, may be that of our duty. For we 
do it '' injussu imperatoris, id est, Dei." 

Scipio's complaint, ^'quod omnibus aliis rebus 
homines diligentiores essent> in amicis vero eligendis 
negligentes," Leelius answers properly enough by 
'' judicare difficile est, nisi expertum : ita prsecurrit 
amicitia judicium, toUitque experiendi potestatem/' 
cH Experience cannot begin friendships, but it may 
confirm them, by proving who are *' firmi et stabiles; 
€t constantes ;'' till when perhaps ''prudentis est 
sustinere, ut currum, sic impetum beneyolentise.'' 
Qliis ** impetus" indeed may require an experience 
of the qualities above mentioned in our friends, to en-^ 
.^courage it toward^ them ; especially if we are endowed 
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With these qualifies ourselves ; in this case Ihef e wilt 
be a sense of congeniality^ which will be confinned 
by habit (" consuetudine adjuncta") as well as by a 
inutual want of^ and consequent dependence on^ each 
6ther': the latter indeed is best placed on ourselves, 
ktid dtight, In some medjsiire at least» to bis so^ even 
Ivhen we most want the assistance of otheri^, which 
Will b^ bestowed u^onusl in vain, unless We contribute 
somethiiig of our own, in the efforts We ihak^, bi* thd 
phideAce we tise; So fat * ' every man Is for hiitiself ;" 
and not for himself Only, biit for othefi^ alsd, in th^ 
exatn|>le whi6h he give^ them. Of such a man it 
may Well be expected, *'utin amicitiis expetendis 
colendisque maxime excellat :" as was mutually the 
case between Scipio and Laelius. 

To Leeliui^'S observation, that in the trials of 
friendship, men are apt to be seduced from it, '' some 
by the prospect of small profit (or fear of loi^is) dthers 
of greater, and still more by honors, power, &c." it 
may be said, that where the friendship is real, the 
acquisition of these objects will rather tend to in- 
crease the opportunities for the demonstrations of it, 
which they may be expected to be more favorable 
than adverse to ; when they are the latter, it is indeed 
a trial which few perhaps can stand ; so foolish are 
we often, in preferring the applause of many, precsi- 
rious and insincere as it may be, to the mdre real 
approbation of a few, or of one only ; and that onie 
perhaps the voice of our own conscience. If the pur- 
suit of honors^ power, 8cc. is ever in accordance with 
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the last mentiohedy it most be in such instances &s 
that of " Wentworth," in the interesting novel of 
" De Vere ;" if it may be allowed here to Gpmpare 
fictitions with real characters ; both however drawn 
from observation vfi human life, and both perhaps 
mixed^ more or less, with hypothesis ; founded it may 
be; on a too favorable^ but not altogether imaginary 
view of human nature, blind as that is apt to be to 
its real interest, which must consist in ptomoting the 
good of our fellow creatures. This indeed is gene- 
rally made the pretext in following those intricate 
paths which lead to the attainment of riches^ honors, 
and power^ among the sons of men ; who assist or 
thwart each other in the pursuit of them. We 
are now, I think, arrived at a period (A. D. 
1829^> when the attainment of them is likely to be 
directed to the best purposeSi; in promoting the inte- 
rest of our country, and the general good of man- 
kind. God grant that these prospects may be 
realised ! 

If a man refuses all accommodation to the worlds 
he must live only to himself, and perhaps to his God ; 
if he accommodates, he must take care, as far as he 
tcan, to ''keep himself unspotted by it;" fusing as 
much as he can of the '' wisdom of the serpent 
with the innocence of the dove." 

" Ubi istum invenias, qui honorem amici antepo- 
nat suof' Probably no where; nor would the 
*' anteponere" be reasonable, if the candidate thinks, 
and has reason to think hiiQiself as well, or better 
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qaalifiefd *^ in honoribus reque publica versari/'^ In^ 
such a case, the sacrifice *' verse anucitiee" would be. 
a sacrifice, not only of his own, but of the public 
interest. In regarding friendship, we are not to have 
that altogether exclusively in view ; nor need we, to 
avoid our being said, *' in bonis rebus contempsisse, 
aut in mails deseruisseamicos." — •* Quligitur utraque 
in re gravem, constanteniji stabilem se in amicitia. 
prsestiterit, hunc ex maxime raro homi^um genere 
judicare debemus, et poene divino." — (Cap. 18.) 

. As much as you please, my good Lselius ; but at 
any rate you can make your friend no more than 
your second self, unless you make him penitus 
**divirium," whatever sacrMces you may make to him ; 
arid if the duties of friendship are to be reciprocal, 
bow are these sacrifices to be made f Must we not 
call in a third interest, both to appeal and to sacrifice 
fo ? If not, will there not be some danger of a disr 
pute, in determining which of the two friends shall 
prefer the *' honor" of the other to his own ? This 
certainly would be a new ** bone of contention,'* 
ne^tbea: very amicable, nor a *' jucunda benevolentiee 
remuneratiQ.'* 

fiut there t^ a third interest superior to that of 
any earthly objects ; and when Laelius calls friends 
the " optima et pulcherrima vitae supellex, (Cap. 15.) 
he names a ** supellex'* with which, like most other 
goods, he has shewn that we cannot completely fur- 
nish ourselves ; and why ? because there is a higher^ 
with which we can. Friendship, like other blessings. 
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must be perfected m heaven : there only is the ^'^u- 
tenderment/' which must be founded in ^' virtue^" 
and will last *^ for ever ;" its trials on earth shew 
the allays, the. dross, from which it must be purged. 
Of the other qbjects of our earthly desires, Lceliyis 
l^ad sa4d (Cap* Ifi^.) '< ejus est istorum quodque^ q]ii 
y^icit viribus/' Yes truly ; the possession of them 
ijs, obtained and kept by strength ; that of friendship 
is often lost by weakness ; the wea]^ness( of hum^n^ 
nature. 

*' FirmaiQentum autem<stabilitatis,. constantisBque 
^us, quamin amicitia qua^rimus, fides est. Nil|il 
enim stabile est, quod infi4um est. Simplicem 
praeterea, et communem, et consentientem, qui rebus 
ii^dem mpvea^ur, eli^ par est : quoB omnia pertinent 
ad fidelitatem^" 

Yes i but the •* multiplex" (not tortuosum") in- 
genlum, ** which Lelius opposes to these* may be 
required in the great businesses of the world ; and may 
it not be consistent with the qualities which friend- 
ship requires? May they not all be comprised in^ 
Pope's line, 

"There needs but thinking rights and meaning well?''* 

'^ JV^^cedat hue suav^tas qused^iim oportet sermonum 
atque morum, baud<]|uaquam mediocre condimentum 
{^micitiie. Tristitia autem^ et in omni re severitas, 
habet Ula quidem gravitatem ; sed amicitia remissior 
esse debet, et liberior, et dulcior, ct ad omnem comi- 
tatem, facilitatcmque proclivior." 

These are the balms with which we may soften aQd 
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sweeten the hardnesses and bitternesses of life^ with- 
out derogating from the duties of it : — '< non amici- 
tiarum esse debent^ sicut aliarum rerum, satietates." 
(Cap. 19.)-^No ; for real goodness^ on which friend- 
ship must be founded, never tires> though it may not 
always amuse : but '' maxima est vis vetustatis, et 
consuetudinisy'' (et necessitatis, might be added) and 
though it may be true, that '^ multos modios salis si- 
mul edendos esse, ut amicitise munus expletum sit i* 
yet this ** salt'' is but the seasoning of a better sub« 
atance. 

''OM ftiendBa 0||d hones, and old wines." 

Yes, Laslius ; we know the value, and the neces- 
sity of them too, as we advance in life. 

Scipio (says LiEBlius, Cap. ]9.)^'suos omnes per 
se GSSQ ampllores volebat." — The superior qualities 
which he possessed, were directed to the benefit of 
his friends, '^quod faciendum^ imitandumque est 
omnibus/' £cc. 

'' Fructus ingenii et virtutis, omnisque praistantiae* 
turn maxunus capitur. cum in proximom quemque 
confertur.''-^(Cap. 19.) 

No doubt the first objects of our regard, should be 
our nearest relatives, at least if they are deserving 
of it. 

'^Officia amicorum meminisse debent ii in quos 
c^Uata sunt ; non oommemorare ii, qui contulerunt." 
CCap^20.) 

Gratitude, in friendship, ought to be voluntary, not 
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exacted', nor particularly expected ; it shonldbe ex^ 
hibited in the same^ or perhaps increased attachment, 
that before subsisted; 

The ingratitude of mankind has often been com- 
plained of, and perhaps not without reason ; if so, it 
may be considered as one of the trials of life ; and 
as one of the evils, which is sure to have its coun- 
terpoise of good; However, it may have its excuses- ; 
or the fault may be on both sides* 

— ''ii, qui superiores sunt, submittere se deben.t 
in amicitia/' — Yes ; for can superiority be more pro- 
perly shewn, than in the services which it enables 
men to render? If contrarivnse shewn, or in mere 
selfish gratifications, the superiority of intellect fa 
lost in the degradation of moral turpitude. 

— ^' sunt quidam, qui molestas amicitias faciunt, 
cum ipsi se contemni putant ; quodnon fere contin- 
git, nisi iis, qui etiam contemnendos se arbitrantur ; 
qui hac opinione, non modo verbis, sed etiam opere, 
levandi sunt/' 

There are cases, in which we are to be made to 
think well of ourselves, to enable us to think fairly 
of others. Perhaps it may be an instance of the 
*' Charity," which is to '^ begin at home ;" or the 
" Justice," which should be " even-handed." 

There will always be a model, before which we 
should humble ourselves ; and the " Publican" who 
acknowledged himself to be ^' a sinner," made no 
^comparisons.. 
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<-s-*^ non ta possis, quantum vis excellas^ omnes 
tuos ad honores amplissimos perducere." 

We must assist our friends, not in proportion to 
oar powers or their wishes, but to their merits : 
'^videndum est, quid ille possit sustinere" — as 
Scipio found it necessary to do. in the cases of 
'• Rutilius/' and his brother " Lucius." 

— ** Omnino amiciti»» corroboratis jamconfirmatis- 
que et ingeniis, et aetatibus, judicandae sunt." 

The wants and inclinations of our advanced age, 
will of course supersede those of our childhood ; we 
should however preserve some regard for those who 
supplied and gratified the latter. '' negligendi quidem 
Hon sunt, sed alio quodam modo colendi : aliter 
amicitiae stabiles permanere non j>06sunt. "<— The seeds 
«f friendship then must be sown in early life, and upon 
congenial soils ; for at any ^ate something more than 
mere habit must be required. The '' dispares mores* 
4nd the '' maxima morum studiorumque distantia, 
which must especially be theoase ''inter bonos et 
improbos," cannot but be an effectual bar to friend- 
ship» and sufficient '' dissociare amicitias," at any 
stage of life. 

— " in omni re considerandum est, et quid postules 
ab amico, et quid patiare a te impetrari." — ^The first 
address, amd last appeal a man should make, is to 
his own judgment and conscience. 

'' Saepe incidant magnse res, ut discedendum sit 
ab amicis ; quas qui impedire vult, quod desidcrium 
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non facile ferat^ is et infirmus est, moUisqae natura, 
et, ob earn ipsam causam> in amicitia parfim justas" 
(Cap. 20 ) 

To shew too great indulgence in friendship is nei- 
ther doing justice to our friends nor ourselves i it is 
to consult our own ease (ease dearly bought) at their 
expence; 

' Cap. 21.-— <^ Est etiam quasi quaedam calamitas in 
amicitiis dimittendis nonnunquam necessaria.''— ^ 
Friendships ought certainly to be dissolved^ or at 
least the bond relaxed ('^dissuendse magis^ quam dis- 
cindendee'*) when they are not supported by mutual 
esteem. 

'^Simorum aut studiorum commutatio qusBdam 

(ut fieri solet) facta ent, aut in r^publicce partibUB 
dissensio intercesserit-— cavendam ^tj ne non solum 
amicitisB depositas^ sed in inimicitie etiam susceptce, 
videantur* 

If any circumstances oblige tis to dissolve our 
friendships, we should take care that they are not 
succeeded by enmity : it may be just to give up our 
friends, but it cannot be just to treat them as ene* 
mies. 

''Digni autem sunt amicitia, quibus in ipsis ineift 
causa, cur diHgantur." 

Certainly ; and to be assured of this j our *' una 
cautio/' and " una provisio*' is, '' ut ne nimis cito 
diligere incipiamus, neve non dignOs."-— which will 
be more difficult, if (Cap. 17.) ^'prsecurrit amicitia 
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judicium, toUitque experiendi potestateni."<--Tbe 
only security against which perhaps is '' sustinere^ 
ut currum^ sio impetum benevolentias ;" and to con- 
sider, ** quid postulare ab amico/' &c.— (Cap. 20.) 

So shall we do justice, botli to our friends^ and 
ourselves. 

^f Rclram genus, (et quidem omnia prifeclara rara) 
nee quidquam diffi^ilius, quam reperire, quod sit 
omni ex parte in suo geh^e perfectum." 

it is^the nature of mtiiito IooIl out fdr perfection^ 
and it is his Idt not to find it upon earth either in 
himself or others. What he looks for here, he will 
see hereafter. Else why look for it ? 

^' Sed plerique neque in rebus humaiiis quidquam 
bonum norunt, nisi quod fructuosum sit/'— ^' Ita puh> 
chernma ilia, et maxime naturali carent amicitia, 
perse, et propter se exp^tenda.'' 

And why expetenda? From the satisfaction that 
we hope to dedve from it ; an instinctiye hope, df 
which we may be ourselves unconscious, and'which 
like other feelings, may be undefinable. But surely 
this is the ^< fructum capiendi spes;'* and immature 
as it is» we find it in the congeniality that makes both 
us and our friend look tip to, and aim at that perfec- 
tion, from the undisturbed and unalloyed contem- 
plation of which, perfect satisfaction can only be 
derived. This is the '* peace/* the hope of which 
' this life can only «' give." 

^Upsese quisque diligit, non ut aliquam a se ipse 
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m^cedem exigat caritatis suse, sed quod per se dibi 
quisque cams est; qood nisi idem in amicitiam 
transferatur^ verus amicus nunquam reperictur ; est 
enim is tamquam alter idem«" 

Obscure and involved as this may be^ we see by it 
that Cicero found himself obliged to refer all friend- 
ship to the prindple of selMove, whatever elevation 
and disinterestedness he might wish to ascribe to 
human nature, the dependence of which on himself* 
our Maker has made as apparent in man, as ''in 
•bestiis, volucribus, nantibus/' Sccflca 

''Sed plerique perverse (ne dicam impndenter) 
amicum habere talem volunt, quates ipsi esse non 
possunt: quseque ipsi non tribuunt anuds, hsec 
ab iis desiderant." 

And why do they desire this ? unless it is that they 
may place their whole confidence in, their whole 
reliance on them. Man's desires exceed his powers ; 
but his desires are natural ; and who has given thera 
to him, but the Author of Nature t And why has 
he given them to man, but &at they should be placed 
on himself, and that from him their fulfilment should 
•be expected ? 

" Par autem est, primum ipsum esse virum bonum-, 
tum alterum similem sui quserere." 

True friendship certainly must be "inter bonos ;" 
but perfect *' good" can only, as our Saviour said, be 
found in " God.'' 

Cicero has endeavoured in this work, as in his 
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** Offices," &c. to give an elevation to human nature 
that it is not capable of: we find him however obliged; 
perhaps involuntarily, to acknowledge its inferiority 
to, and dependance upon a higher power; not 
** nature,'* but the author of it. — 'His encouragements 
of human endeavors- indeed maybe countenanced by 
the scriptural injunction, **Be ye perfect, &c." — ^but 
they are unaccompanied with those checks^ to human 
pride, that ate to be found^ only in the Gospel. In 
the ** Somnium Scipionis," Cicero makes Africanus 
say, •' Deum te igitur scito esse."^ St Paul much 
more properly says, "Know ye not that ye are the 
temple of God, and that the spirit of God dwelleth 
in you ?" &o.-- 1 Cor, chap. 3. v. 26; 

The utmost exertions- of our reason give us assu- 
rances which, when those exerMons are relaxed'(and 
tiiey cannot always be kept up) we cease to feel: but 
the desires which they have excited ^ remain: and 
have not the utmost exertions of our reason sanc- 
tioned them?' The mind of man is too often the 
slave, the humble follower of his senses : the 
•• divines partioula aurae'* however sometimes disen- 
gages itself; and often too, ^'reason re-assumes her 
empire." That- reason tells us, that man is, in 
spirit, the '^image of his Maker." 

" Neque solum se colent (amici) inter se, ac dili- 
gent, sed etiam verebuntnr ; nam maximum orna- 
mentum amicitiee toUit, qui ex ea toUit verecundiam/' 

A modest diffidence, not so much of others, as of 
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ourselves, becomes a man, as much as '^ stillness and 
humility'' do : we are made to'.observey and should be in 
awe of each other, as well as of ourselves ; but not in 
iear, which must arise from a consciousness of some- 
tiling more than w;eakness> aad must subsist only be- 
tween those who cannot trust each other* and are not 
t|iemselyes ** armed stropg inhonesty •" Whoever is so 
armed, will look on^otherswith the same candour with 
which he expectsto be looked upon by them: or if 
he does not meet with that, will find a sure resource, 
iji his '< nil conscire sibi/' 

*' Virtutum amicitiaadjutrix a natura data est, non. 
Titiorum copies." We want no help to vice, except 
to countenance us in the praetico of what we are 
ourselves ashamed of. All the rest of this chapter is, 
equally admirable, and affords a satisfactory answer 
to Rousseau's '^ L*bomme est bojXt vi^sds les hommes 
sont mechants." If they are . '* mechants/' they are 
sure to suffer by it. 

^' Ea (virtute),,neglecta, qui se anucos habere arbi- 
trantur. tum se.denique errasse sentinnt* cumeos 
gravis aliqu^ casus experiri cogit." (Cap. 2i.) 

This, it is to be feared . is too true ; for there are 
few who *' learo to be wise from others' harm-" 

'' Prnposteris utimurconsiliis, et.acta agimus, &c« 

How much truth is expressed in this play upon , 
words ! An after- thought may be a substitute for a 
fore- thought, when it is too late to act upon it> and . 
cither to " do," or undo, what is already ** done." 
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Cap. 23. — " Una est amicitia in rebus humanis, de 
cujus utilitate omnes uno ore consentiunt ;-rcle ami- 
citia omnes ad unum idem sentiunt ; — ^serpit enim^ 
nescio quomodo, per omnium vitas amicitia^ &c. 

All other enjoyments in life must give way to those 
which the social feelings excite : for if ^< life is fi^el- 
ing».'* what can awaken it more than friendship, iii 
the bosom of which, even misanthropy^ hateful as it 
is^ will seek to disburthen itself;^ and the highest 
feelings will become more vivid, by participation, 
with it. But if Gray truly says, 

" To each his sufferings ; ail are men, 
Condemn'd alike to groan ; 
The tender for another's pain. 
The unfeeling for his own.'" 

This feeling must produce pain as weir as plea- 
sure ; and indeed must add to the pain which our 
own '^sufferings" excite, subject as we are to the 
privation, or at least interruption, of our enjoyments.' 
Sympathy surely implies some degree of suffering ; 
on which account I never could approve of Milton's 
expedient to save the happiness of angels from being 
injured by the regret which they felt (I quote from 
memory) at man's transgressions, which, he says, 
'^mixed with pity, violated not their bliss." For 
what is pity, but sympathy ? 

Young, with more reason> attributes a different 
feeling to them, when he says, 

* Or at least to lessen its load by coraniuiiication. 

H 
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'' A Christian is tl^e highest style of man ; 

And is there, who the blessed cross wipes oflf. 

As a foul blot, from his dishonour'd brow ? 

If angels tremble, 'tis at such a sight ; 

Tlie wretch they quit, desponding of their charge ; 

More struck with grief or wonder, who can tell ?" 

These feelings may be counteracted, but not en- 
tirely expelled. I think the angelic feelings must, 
not unlike those of men^ be of a mixed kind; aud 
they^ like us, may want some consolation, to 

" balance all amiss. 

And turn the scale in favour of the just." 

And where shall we find it, but in looking up to 
Heaven ? To him, who is the Gqd of Mercy, as well 
as of Justice? Without these feelings, life, nay 
existence itself, cannot be enjoyed ; . and as they are 
necessary to alleviate our pains, so are they to 
heighten our pleasures — " Quis tarn esset ferreus, 
qui non auferret fructum yoluptatum omnium soli- 
tudo?" 

But the feelings of devotionj which are by no means 
<' taken away*' by solitude, are heightened by the 
gratitude which our very existence will still leave to 
us» and are strengthened by a reliance attended by 
no fears which resignation will not remove, and by a 
confidence far more perfect than any earthly friend- 
ship can give. In religion there is all that can excite 
every good or pleasurable feeling of the heart, and 
overcome every painful or bad one. It may then 
be much more truly said of this, that ^'haec est 
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socictas^ ill qua omnia insunt, quoe putant(aut putare 
possunt) homines expetenda." 



I cannot go 



Where universal love smiles not around. 
Sustaining all yon orbs, and all their atms," &c. 

Thomson's Seasons^ 

LaBlius indeed might allude to the feelings; when 
he said (Cap. 22.) " si id volumus adipisci, virtuti 
opera danda est:" but; he was not aware of any 
divine communications^ that could give virtue an, 
immediate connection with religion. A feeling of 
submission, and a looking up *' ad summum bonum/» 
or as Pope makes Plato express it, 

" To the first good, fiirst perfect, and first fair," 

was all that the heathens could arrive at. 

*' Sed, cum tot slgnis eadem nature, declare t, quid 
velit, anquirat, ac desideret ; obdurdescimns tamen, 
nescio quomodo ; nee ea, quae ab ea monemur, audi- 
mu8."<^w\fid no wonder, as nature gives us so many 
padsions to make u« deaf to the *' still, small voice 
of reason ;" and when the immediate impulse of the 
one is so Bfliu^b stronger than t^at of the other. The 
struggle then must be ended by a submission to, or 
subjugation of, thte passions, which latter can only bo 
effected with the aid of that appeal which religion: 
makes to the feelings : " senza miiovere, non ce vit- 
toria." Our passions imp^l us to action : reason, 
adversity, and religion, make us think and feel ; 
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with the exception of some hardened hearts. "Will 
not this solve Laelius's ** nescio quomodo V 

** Obsequium amicos, Veritas odium parit." 

This may be so ; but the '^obsequium, peccatis indul- 
gens/' will no more consolidate friendships, than the 
*' Veritas, sine monitionis Itcerbitate," will dissolve 
them ; unless imleed where ** aures veritati clausae 
sunt, ut ab amico verum audire nequeant/' In this 
case, there can neither be *' utilitas,*' nor *' fides in 
amicitia," — " nam et monendi amici saepe sunt, et 
objurgandi : et hcec accipienda amice, cum benevole 
fiunt," — where there is this freedom used, '*the mo- 
nitio et objurgatio," when required, may be mutual. 

Perhaps however the '* objurgatio" supposes a 
degree of necessity for it, that makes its effect at 
least doubtful; and when Laelius says^'illud ab- 
surdum est, quod ii, qui monentur, quam debent 
capere, non capiunt ; eam capiunt, qua debent 
vacare : peccasse enim se non anguntur ; objurgari 
moleste ferunt ; quod contra oportebat, delicto do- 
lere, correctione gaudere," he seems to put the 
monitio et objurgatio upon the same level ; if they 
are so as modes of '^ correction,'^ they may differ 
much, in the manner and degree in which t^at cor- 
rection is administered ; and their effects may differ 
accordingly. The right of administering them may 
also be a matter of question. 

Laelius's reprobation of the opposites of these, 
*' adulatio, blanditia, assentatio/' is surely just ; as 
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they are the '^ vitia leviumhominam atque fallacium^ 
ad Yoluntatem loquentium omnia^ nihil ad veritatem^ 
sine qua nomen amicitiae valere non potest," &c. — 
they are indeed like the '^'obsequium/' which, as he 
said before^ '^ peccatis indalgens, prsecipi tern ami cum 
ferri sinit." A kind of suicide^ to which the other is 
accessary. 

" Cum autem omnium rerum simulatio est yitiosa, 
(tollit enim judicium veri^ idque adulterat) tum ami- 
citise repugnat maxime. Oelet enim yeritatem, sine 
qua nomen amicitiae yalere non potest." — (Cap. 25.) 

Without sincerity there can be no real friendship ; 
for either self-interest, or corruption must be the 
object in \iew. 

This sincerity howeyer needs not to haye any 
roughness in it ; for though *' secerni blandus (i. e/ 
more than gentle) amicus a yero, et internosci, tam 
potest, adhibita diligentia, quam omnia fucata, et 
simulata a sinceris atque yeris :*' yet, '* et monere et 
moneri propriumest yerro amicitiae et alterum libere 
facere, non aspcre : alterum patienter accipere, non 
repugnanter" — which will hardly be done, unless the 
" admonition" is given with gentleness. 

** Omnino est amans sui yirtus : optime enim se 
ipsa noyit ; quamque amabiiis sit, intelligit," — 
(Cap. 26.) 

Yes, but this " self-love" will have little " utilitas" 
in it, unless *• virtue" is also beloved by others : 
take away the urbanity that inost recommends it. 
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and it may be hated, though esteemed, more perhaps 
than its mixture of pride may deserve. 

After doing justice to himself, and still more to bis 
deceased friend Scipio, in both of whom was the 
'^ amans sui yirtus, ut optime se nascens, quam- 
que amabilis sit, intelligens/' Laelius sums up all 
with, virtus, virtns, inquam, C. Fanni, «t tn, Q. 
Muci,'etconciliaitamicittas,et conservat :" describing 
and expatiating upon the properties and etkds of 
Tirtue, and instancing them in varioush -characters 
which he mentions ; ending with that of his friendy 
of whom he says, ** Mihi quidem Scipio, quamquam 
est subita ereptus, vivit tamen, semperque vivet ; 
yirtutem enim amavi illius viri qua9 exstincta non 
est." This ho might say with a further reference 
thai^what is contained in ''nee mihi soli versatur 
ante oculos, qui illam semper in manibus haboi ; sed 
etiam posteris erit clara et insignis." But more thaU: 
this he probably felt (and Cicero with him) that he 
could not affirmt, without a higher authority to sanc- 
tion it. Emboldened by that authority, we say, 

" Why then their loss deplore, who are not lost ? 

Why wanders wretched thought their tombs aroand. 

In infidel distress? Are angels there ? 

Slumbers, rak'd up in dust, etherial fire ? 

They live ! they greatly live a life on earth 

Unkindled, unconceived ; and from an eye 

Of tenderness, let heavenly pity fall 

On us, more justly numbered with the dead," &c. &e. 

The ^* recordatio et memoria*' of his friend, and 
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the diutius ia hoc desiderio ease non posse, were tkc 
chief consolations which Lcelius had for the loss of 
bim^ and for the privatioa of the enjoyments which 
he had shared with him. 

^' Omnia autem brevia^ tolerabilia esse debent^ 
si magna sint" could afford little consolation to the 
sense of his loss^ unaccompanied as it was with the 
hope of its being ever replaced — except what might be 
implied in the ** nihil mali Scipiom accidisfe puto ;" 
or the ''reditum in coelum patere> opitimoque et 
justissimo cuique expeditissimum.'* — (Cap. 3.) 

His *^ magnum solatium"- -quod in hoc desiderio 
diutius esse non potuit/' seems hardly to have 
extended beyond the bounds of this life. 

This work of Cicero's is a sublime^ and, in general 
a just description of friendship ; with the exception 
(as to both these qualities, as I have before observed) 
of the necessity of its having en3mies, to prove itself 
upon. This may be friendship, but it is not the 
'^ charity" of the gospel^ which wants no such oppo- 
sition, to give it its greatest elevation. Lselius's 
friendship wants a better sanction, to raise it to a 
level with that ; the best friendship is with God ; 
and it is the friendship of the Christian. In that all 
human interests and desires are included. Those 
who attempt to carry human benevolence higher 
than the Gospel requires, will find that altitudinibus 
suis ipsi sc perdunt. 
There is a sort of heroism^ or rather of philoso- 
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phical indi£fercncc, if not insensibility^ in the dccFa- 
rations and physical comparisons of the ends of 
human and vegetable life^ in the 19th chap, of '^ de 
Senectute," mixed indeed with a faint hope of es- 
caping the annihilation, the " harbour" of eternal 
rest (which Cato telt his approach to^ and supposed 
might be his destiny) by a continuation of existence^ 
and enjoyment of happiness after death ; a hope 
which, as I have said, appears to have been per- 
mitted to the heathens^ before it was confirmed by 
the declarations of the gospel. I know not whether 
it was to be expected from the pen of Cicero, crude, 
superficial and incomplete as were the religious 
notions of the heathens, that he would rest his ideas 
of a future existence upon the justice and benevo- 
lence of the Creator, as Young does. The heathens 
had nothing to sanction this, but the ideas of their 
poets, which were so much at vaidance with each 
other and with themselves, that Horace opposes the 
'* perpetuus sopor" of** Quinctilius," to the " splendi- 
da arbitria/' which " Minos" was to pronounce upon 
*' Torquatus" after his death. And Virgil, taught 
no doubt, by his brother poet, and Epicurean School- 
master Lucretius, says, 

" Felix qui potuit rerum cognosccre causas^ 
Atque metas omnes, et inexorabile fatum 
Subjefiit pedibus, strepitumque Acherontis avari." 

The heathens had too much confidence in them- 
selves ; their " omnia sua in se posita ducere," had 
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little humility in it : but incited, in the agency of a 
plurality of Gods, they could not well ascribe all 
they had (their '' omnia sua") to the bounty of any 
one of them. And what a substitute was their 
'^natura" for this! No, we must be told from a 
dioeine authority, even what appears to be essential 
tothQ eommon. principles of justice ; that is, if we 
may apply its obligations to the Creator and Disposer 
oi all things. The ancients could look for no im- 
mortality but what was to perpetuate their memories 
on earth. Cicero tried, but could not succeed, either 
in consoling himself for the loss of existence, or in 
assuring himself of the continuance of it, and of the 
enjoyment of happiness after death. His own death 
was a submission to necessity; that of Cato (of 
Utica), a sacrifice to pride. Of that of Brutus I have - 
alreadj( spoken. 

It was perhaps a little extraordinary that the 
ancienls did not admit (that I recollect) the agency 
of any malignant principle into their mythology, as 
that would have accounted for the existence of evil 
(which they could not but acknowledge^ in a way 
similar to that of the Manichaean system; which, 
excepting the extreme absurdity of supposing two 
opposite principles of equal power, seems to make a 
near approach to the religion of the Bible ; but how 
order was to result from such a conflict as that in 
the Manichsean system^ even it Justice herself had 
held the scales, cannot well be conceived. Lactantius^ 
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I think, proves the necessity of the existence of evil, 
to give occasion for the justice of God, and the free 
will of man, to exercise themselves : in this, as in 
other dispensations, the means are evidently adapted 
to the end ; why the plan, in which this adaptation 
is made, was adopted, we need neither know, nor 
enquire ; the " great teacher. Death" vrill probably 
inform us, of what even the " docti senes" must wait 
at least with anxiety for, however the " adolescentes 
et ii quidem non solum indocti, sed etiam rustici*' 
may '* despise," or be indifferent about it. 

" Omnium aetatum certus est terminus, Senectutis 
autem nullus certus est terminus," (Cap. 20.) shews, 
that the necessity of preparation for death (the ex- 
trema studia senectutis," or rather the finis vitse 
totius) is enforced by the "certitude of the termina* 
tion*' of each preceding age of life, and of our pro- 
gress towards the end of it ; but that certitude is not 
required in the final period of our earthly existence* 
as all preparation, as well as all excuse for the delay 
of it, must then be over ; the ** night is come, when 
no man can work." The ^'explorare, num se ad 
vesperumesse victurum," (Cap, 19.) may ba answered 
by, '' Thou fool, this night shall thy soul be required 
of thee." 

I have said, in page 6, of '< de Senectute," that 
our uant of confidence in the expectation of a future 
life, arises apparently from the impossibility of our 
conceiving it ; to which I might have added, that 
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this very impossibility is one of the strongest argu- 
ments in favor of it ; as that power of conception 
would have been equally incompatible with the en- 
joyment of life, and thefulfillraeift of our responribility 
in it, and with the awful uncertainty and suspense 
which enforces that fulfillment. The promises given 
of a future life, and its rewards, are inseparably 
united with the fulfillment of the duties required 
for it. If we reject the immortality of the soul, we 
must reject Christianity too, from which the strongest 
assurances of that immortality are given to us ; and 
if Christianity is rejected, man will be left to the 
suggestions of his own mind, to form a system of 
religion (if he forms any) which will have no other 
foundation than what those suggestions can give it; 
and we must reject all the evidence in favor of 
Christianity, all comparison of its excellence with 
the very inferior pretensions of all other systems of 
religion, which have been, more or less, borrowed 
from it, but degraded by the grossest superstitions 
(for the hands of man defile every thing, as the 
Roman Catholics have done Christianity) and wo 
shall have nothing left, but a loose system of our 
own, that will hardly admit of any interference of 
the Deity with the concerns of his creatures ; in fact, 
nothing but the barren and hopeless maxims of 
Epicurism will remain, instead of the all-cheering 
and God-like doctrines of Christianity : man will be 
thrown upon himself, and those whose fortitude is 
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only what the hardness of their hearts supplies^ will 
be the best able to dispense with the supports which 
the weakness of human nature so much requires.; 
and that very fortitude^ liable as it is to be shaken 
by the misfortunes of life, must be maintained by a 
substitution of sophistical opinions in lieu of the 
dictates of reason, or by a diversion of all thought 
by the pursuits of levity (for worldly occupations 
will not alone be sufficient'i or hv *i-* -^" 



SOMNIUM SCIPIONIS. 

> 

FRAGMENTUM LIBRI SEXTI CICERONIS 0K 

REPUBLICA. 



Scipio loquitur. 

I. 

Cum in Africam venissem, Marco Manilio 
Consul! ad quartam legionem tribunas (at scitis) 
militum ; nihil mihi potius fuit^ quam ut Masinissam 
convenirem, regem feimilias nostree justis de causis 
amicissimum. Ad quern ut veni, complexus me 
senex coUacrymavit ; aliquanto que post suspexit in 
coelum , et " Grates," inquit, ^' tibi ago, summe sol, 
vobisque, reliqui Coelites, quod, ante quam ex hac 
vita migro, conspicio in meo regno, et his tectis^ 
Publium Cornelium Scipionem, cujus ego nomine 
ipso recreor ; ita nunquam ex animo meo discedit 
illius optimiatque invictissimi viri memoria." Delu- 
de ego Ulum de suo regno, ille me de nostra republica 
percontatus est : multisque verbis ultro citroque ha- 
bitis, ille nobis consumptus est dies. Post autem^ 
regio apparatu accepti, sermonem in multam noc- 
tem ^roduximus ; cqm senex nihil nisi de Africano 



SCIPIO'S DREAM, 

A FRAGMENT OF THE SIXTH BOOK OF CICERo'S DE 

RBFUBLICA. 



Scipio Speaks. 

I 

When I arrived in Africa, where, as you know, I 
was Military Tribune to the fourth legion under the 
Consul Marcus Manilius, I had no greater wish 
than to meet with Masinissa, a King who was justly 
united in the strictest bonds of friendship with our 
family. On my introduction to him the old man em- 
braced me, with many tears ; then looking up to 
heaven, he said, ^'I thank thee, O supreme Sun,ra>^ ^q^} 
you, the rest of the coelestial powers, that before my 
departure from this life, I am permitted in my own 
kingdom, and in this house, to see Publius Cornelius 
Scipio, whose very name gives me pleasure, in the 
recollection it excites oi that excellent and invin- 
cible man/V^) I then asked Mm many questions res- 
pecting his kingdom, as he did me concerning our 
republic ; and the rest of that day passed in a con- 
tinued conversation between us, which, after I had 
been treated in a princely mann er, we kept up for a 
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loqueretur, omniaque ejus non facta solum, sed 
dicta meminisset« Deinde, ut cubitum discessimus, 
me^ et de via, et qui ad multam noctem yigilassem, 
arctior^ quam soIebat» somnus complexus est.* Hie 
mihi (credo^ equidem ex hoc, quod eramus locuti, 
fit enim fere, ut cogitationes sermonesque nostri pa- 
riant aliquid in somno tale, quale de Homero scribit 
Ennius, de quo videlicet soepissime vigilans solebat 
cogitare, et loqui) Africanus se ostendit ea forma, 
quae mihi ex imagine ejus, quam ex ipso, erat notior. 
Quem ut agnovi, equidem cohorrui. Sed ille, Ades« 
inquit, animo, et omitte timorem, Scipio ; et, quae 
dicam, trade memoriae* 



II: 

''ViDBsNEillam urbem,qu8B, parere populo Ro- 
mano coacta per me, renovat pristina beUa, nee 
potest quiescere? (ostendebat autem Carthaginem de 
excelso, et pleno stellarumillustri et claro quodam 
loco.) Ad quam tu oppugnandam nunc venis poene 
miles, banc hoc biennio consul evertes ; eritque cog- 
nomen id tibi per te partum, quod babes adhuc a nobis 



great part of the night, during which the old man 
talked of nothing but Africanus, recollecting not only 
his actions but his words also. After we had 
retired to rest, the fatigue of my journey, and the 
lateness of the hour, threw me into a deeper sleep 
than usual; in which, (occasioned probably by the 
subject of our conversation, as our thoughts and dis- 
(courses frequently produce in our sleep what Ennius 
has recorded of himself respecting Homer, of whom 
he was used so often to think and talk at other times) 
Africanus himself appeared to me, in that form which 
was more familiar to me from his statue, than from 
my remembrance of his person. On seeing him, I 
was really struck with terror ; but he said, " Recol- 
lect yourself, and lay aside your fears, Scipio ; and 
remember what I shall now say to you." 

II. 

" Do you see that city (pointing to Carthage from 
the starry eminence of the heavens, where he then 
was) which, after having been subdued to the yoke 
of the Roman people by me, again renews her former 
contest, unable as she is to rest in quiet ? As you 
are now come to war against her in the early part 
of your military life, * you shall, as Consul, entirely 
destroy her in the course of the next two years, by 
which you shall gain that simame which you now 
inherit from your ancestors. And when you have 



* Scipio was then 29 years of age. 
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haereditarium. Cum autem Carthagincm delereris 
triamphum egeris, censorque fueris^ et obieris legatus 
j^gyptum^ Syriam, Asiam, Grasciam, deligere ite- 
rum consul absens ; bellumque maximum confides ; 
Numantiam exscindes. Sed, cum ens curru Capi- 
tolium invectus, offendes rempublicam perturbatam 
consiliis nepotis mei. Hie tu, Africaner ostendas 
oportebit patriae, lumen auimi, ingenii, consiliique 
tui. Sed ejus temporis ancipitem video quasi fato- 
rum viam. Nam, cum aetas tua septenos octies solis 
anfractus reditusque converterit, duoque hi numeri, 
quorum uterque plenus, alter altera de causa, habe- 
tur, circuitu naturali summam tibi fatalem confece- 
rint; in te unum, atque in tuum nomen, se tota 
convertet civitas ; te senatus, te omnes boni, te socii, 
te Latini, intuebuntur ; tu ens unus, in quo nitatur 
divitatis salus : ac, ne multa, dictator rempublicam 
constituas oportet, si impias propinquorttm manus 
effugeris. Hie cum exclamasset Laelius, ingemuis- 
sentque caeterivehementius; leniter arridens Scipio, 
Quffiso, inquit, ne me a somno exciteiis, et parum 
rebus ; audite caetera. 



put an end to the existence of Carthage^ you shall 
enjoy a triumph^ be appointed to the Censorship, be 
sent as a legate to Egypt^ Syria, Asia, Greecev and 
be again elected Consul in your absence from Rome : 
you shall finish a war of the greatest importance, and 
you shall destroy Numantia. But, when you are 
conveyed in triumph to the eapitol, you shall become 
obnoxious to the Republic^^ through the seditious 
excitements of my grandson. Then, O Africanus^ 
your country must be benefitted by your genius^ your 
judgment, and your counsels. But the destiny of 
that time I regard with a doubtful eye. For when 
your age shall have passed fifty-six revolutions of 
the sun, with the difierent qualities attached to the 
numbers of 7 and 8, multiplied by each other, which 
compose the foregoing sum, and will have completed 
their fated round,t the whole city will turn their 
attention to you, and to your name, the senate, all 
good men, our allies, the people of Latiam, will all 
look to you ; on you alone will rest the safety of the 
state— and in short, you will have to direct the Re- 
public as its Dictator, if you shall escape from the 
impious hands of your nearest relations;" when 
Lcelius cried out on hearing this, and the others who 
were present, groaned vehemently ; Scipio, gently 
smiling, said , '* I intreat you not to awaken mb 
from my sleep,t but to give your attention to what I 
shall now relate to you." 

* That is, to tbe Rolers of it. 

t According to the saperstitious notions of the Heathens. 

X Beaatifully characteristic. 
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III. 

Sbd, quo sis, Africane, alacrior ad tutandum rem- 
publicam, sic habeto : omnibus, qui patriam conser- 
vaiinty adjuverinty auxerint^ cerium esse in coelo ac 
definitum locum^ locum, ubi beati sevo sempiterno 
fruantur. Nihil est enim illi principi Deo qui om^* 
nemhuncmundum regit^quod quidem in terns fiat, 
acceptius, quam concilia coetusque hominum, jure 
sociati, quae civitates appellantur* Harum rectores 
et conservatores, hinc profecti, hue revertuHtur. Hie 
ego, etsi eram perterritus, non tam metu mortis, 
quam insidiarum a meis, quassivi tamen, viveretne 
ipse et Paulus pater, et alii, quos nos exstinctos ar- 
bitraremur. Immo vero inquit, ii vivunt, qui ex 
corporum yinculis, tanquam e carcere, evolaverunt; 
vestra vero, quae dicitur vita, mors est. Quin tu 
adspicias ad te venientem Paulum patrem. Quem 
ut villi, equidem vim lacrymarum profudi. lUe 
autem, me complexus atque osculans, flere prohibe- 
bat. Atque ego, ut primum, fletu represso, loqui 
posse csepi, Quseso, inquam, pater sanctissime atque 
optime, quoniam hsec est vita, (ut Africanum audio 
dicere) quid moror in terris? Quin hue ad vos venire 
propero? Non est ita, inquit ille. Nisi Deus is,cujus 



III. 

BvT^ O Afrlcauus (continued the apparition) 
that you may be more zealous in the defence of the 
Republic, rely upon this ; that for all those who shall 
have saved, assisted, or aggrandized their country, a 
certain and destined place is reserved^ where they 
shall enjoy an eternal felicity. For to the Supreme 
Governor of the universe, there is nothing on earth 
which is dearer, M than those assemblies and societies 
of men who are connected by one common system of 
jurisprudence, and are considered as forming one 
state ; the governors and preservers of these being 
sent from hence, hither also return. '" Here, says 
Scipio, though 1 was alarmed, not so muchvrith 
the fear of death, as with the apprehension of treach- 
ery in my near relations,* I yet enquired, whether 
my father Paulus, ^md the others, whom we con- 
sidered as dead, were still living. ''Yes," said he, ''all 
those live* who have escaped from the chains of 
their bodies, as from a prison ; for the existence 
which you call life, is the real death, C<^ and you may 
now see your father Paulus coming towards you." 
On seeing him, indeed, I shed abundance of tears ; he 
however, embracing and kissing me, forbad me to 
weep. Then I, as soon as my tears would allow me 
to speak, said, **Tell me, O my most revered and ex- 
cellent Parent, if this be really life (as I hear Afri- 
canus say) why do I remain any longer on earth ? 
Why should I not hasten to come to you ?" ** This 
must not be, answered he, until that God, whose 

* Who wtre afttrwacdf supposed to hare stranf led hioir 

c 
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hoc templum est omne quod conspicis^ istis t« corpo- 
ris custodiis liberaverit^ hue tibi aditus patere non 
potest. Homines enim sunt hac lege generati^ qui 
tuerentur ilium globum, quern in hoc templo medium 
Yides, quse terra dicitur; hisque animus datiis est ex 
illis sempitemis ignibus^ quse sidera et Stellas vocatis; 
quce^ globosse et rotundas^ divinis animatae mentibus, 
circulos suos orbesque conficiunt celeritate mirabili. 
Quare et tibi, Public et piis omnibus, retinendus est 
aoimus in custodia corporis ; nec^ injussu ejus a quo 
ille est Tobis datus, ex hominum vita migrandumest; 
ne munus humanum, assignatum a Deo, defugisse 
videamini. Sed sic, Scipio, ut avus hie tuns, ut ego 
qui te genui, justitiamcole, et pietatem; quae cum sit 
magna in parentibus et propinquis, tum in patria 
maxima est ; ea vita yia est in coelum, et in hunc coe- 
tum eorum, qui jam vixerunt» et, corpore laxati^ ilium 
incolunt locum, quem yides, Erat autemis splendid- 
issimo candore inter flammas circus elucens, quem 

m 

Yos (ut a Graiis accepistis) orbem lacteum nuncupatis; 
ex quo omnia mihi contemplanti prsBclara caetera et 
mirabilia videbantur. Erant autem eae stellsB, quaa 
nunquam ex hoe loco vidimus ; et eaB magnitudines 
omnium, quas esse nunquam suspicati sumus ; 
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temple is every thing that you see^ has freed you 
from the custody of your body, you can have no en- 
trance here^ for men are created under the law which 
obliges them to take care of that globe, which you 
see in the middle of this universal temple, and which 
is called the earth -, and to them a mind is given («) 
from those eternal fires which you call the stars ; 
which being spherical, and animated with divine in- 
telligence//) perform their revolutions^*^ in the orbits 
which they move, with astonishing rapidity ; where- 
fore you, O Publius. and all who venerate the Gods, 
are bound to preserve your minds in the keeping of 
your bodies ; for it is not lawful for you to quit the life 
you are now in, unless it is the immediate will of Him 
who gave you your mind and body ; for in so doing 
you will have deserted the post assigned to you by 
Him, Therefore, O Scipio, follow justice and piety, 
as your grandfather and I, who begot you, have done; 
— and remember, that as those virtues are great when 
exercised towards your own relations, they are the 
greatest of all when exercised in the service of your 
country: W such alifeisthe proper way to heaven, and 
to the society of those who, being freed fcom the 
bodies in which they formerly lived, now inhabit the 
place you see/' Then looking around me, I beheld 
a shining circle", of the most dazzling brightness, and 
surrounded by flames,* which we, as having been 
taught by the Greeks, call the milky way; from 
whence all the other illustrious and wonderful 
objects were open to my view. Among these were 
stars which we have never seen from our earth, and 
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ex qnibtrs erat ffla minima qa», ultinfa ctelo, citima 
terrisy luce lacebat aliena. Stellamm antem globi 
terrse magnitndinem facile vincebant. Jam ipsa terra 
ita mihi parra visa est, nt me imperii nostri, quo 
quasi pnncttim ejus attingimus, pceniteret. 

QuAM cum magis intuerer, Quaeso, inquit Afri- 
canusy quousque humi defixa tua mens erit? Nonne 
adspicis, quae in templa veneris ? Novem tibi orbibus 
vel potius globis, connexa sunt omnia : quorum unus 
est coelestis, extimus, qui reliquos omnes complec- 
titur, summus ipse Deus, arcens et continens casteros ; 
in quo infixi sunt illi, qui volvuntvr, stellarum cur- 
sus sempitemi ; cui subjecti sunt septem, qui versan- 
tur retro, contrario motu» atque coelum : et quibus 
unum globum possidet ilia, quam in terris Satumiam 
nominant Deinde est hominum generi prosperus 
et salutaris ille fulgor, qui dicitur Jovis ; turn rutilus 
horribilisque terris, quem Martem dicitis ; deinde 
subter mediam fere regionem, SoL obtinet, dux, et 
princeps, et|moderator luminum reliquorum, mens 
mundi, et temperator, tanta magnitudine ut cnncta 
sua luoe illustret, et compleat. Hunc, ut comites. 



'6i a mag;iiitade of which we have no idea ; and among 
these was that very small one, which, being the low- 
est in heaven^ and nearest to oar earth, shone with a 
borrowed light. The spheres of the stars (0 far sur- 
passed that of the earth in magnitude ; and the earth 
•itself s^peared so smallf^ that I was ashamed of our 
^empire, which seined but a point in it. 

IV. 

While my attention was more and more fixed on 
our earthy wherefore, says AMcanus, do your regards 
dwell on so low an object ? Do not you see what a 
temple you are now in ? You may observe [j) that all 
things are connected by nine circles, or rather 
spheres, one of which is the most elevated, and is 
exterior to all the rest, whichit embraces, as being 
the supreme God, impelling and oomprehending the 
others ; and in it the eternal revolutions of the stars 
are continually carried on: to this, seven are ap- 
pended, which revolve in a contrary direction from 
the rest of the heavens ;* and of these one is occupied 
by the body which on earth is called Saturn ; the 
next is that favorable and salutary f light, which pro- 
ceeds from Jupiter ; next to this is the red and h or- 
rible fire of Mars ; under which is the nearly middle 
region, (k) possessedby the Sun, the leader, prince, and 
moderator of the other lights, the soul of the world, 
which it regulates, and illumines, and fills all things 



* That is, they appear to do so, fts the latter ar^tfttionary. 
t To Mankind. 
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conseqauntur. Veneris alter, alter Mercuru cursus ; 
in infimoque orbe» Luna, radiis solis accensa, con- 
vertitur. Infra auiem jam nihil est« nisi mortale et 
caducum, praeter animos generi hominum rounere 
Deorum datos. Supra lunam sunt* aeterna omnia ; 
nam ea, quae est media et nona, tellus, neque mave- 
tur, et infima est, et in ^am feruntur omnia suo nutu 
pondera. 

V. 

QvM cum intuerer stupens, ut me recipi. Quid t 

Mc inquam, quis est, qui complet aures meas, tantus^ 

et tam dulcis sonu&? Hie est, inquit ille, qui, inter- 

vallis conjunctus imparibus, sedtamen pro rata parte 

ratione distinctis, impulsu et motu ipsorum orbium 

conficitur ; qui, acuta cum gravibus temperans, va- 

rios aequabiliter concentus efficit. Nee enim silentio' 

tanti motus excitari possunt; et natura ferty ut 

extrema ex altera parte graviter, ex altera autem 

acute sonent. Quam ob causam, summus ille coeli 

stellifer cursus, cujus con versio est concitatior,' acuta 

et excitato movetur sono ; gravissimo autem bic 

lunaris atque infimus. Nam terra, nona, immobilis 

manens, ima sede semper haeret, complexa medium 
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with its light. This is accompanied by two other 
circles ; one that of Venus, the other Mercury ; and 
the lowest of all is the Moon in her orbit, and she is 
enlightened by the rays of the Sun. Below this there 
is nothing but what is mortal and perishable^ except- 
ing the minds that are given to mankind by the Gods. 
Above the Moon all is eternal ; for the earthy which 
is the ninth, and the centre of all the rest, is immove- 
able, and being the lowest^ all the others gravitato 
towards it; 

V. 

When I had recovered myself from the aston- 
ishment in which I was lost at the contemplation of 
these things, I said> what is this great and delight- 
ful sound (^ which now fills my ears ? It is, replied he, 
that which, being composed of parts which are con- 
nected by unequal distances, and yet having 
determined spaces between them, is produced by the 
impulse and motion of all the different orbs ; which, 
mixing the sharper with the deeper tones, form one 
general and varied harmony. For it is not in silence 
that such mighty movements can be carried on ; and 
it is a law of nature, that the extremes on. one side 
shall have a deep, and those on the other an acute 
sound. For which reason, that supreme circle of the 
starry heavens, whose revolution is quicker, is moved 
with a shrill and piercing, while the lunar and lowest 
one has a very deep sound. As to the earth, which 
is the ninth body, occupying the middle place in 
the universe, that is always immoveably fixed 
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^muDdi locum; illi autem oeto cursuB, in quibtils 
eadem vis est daorum^'*' MercurU et Veneris^ septem 
efficiunt distincios interrallis sonos; qui ntimeras 
•reram omnium fere nodas est. Quod docti homines 
nervis imitati atquo cantibus, aperuere sibi reditum 
in hunc locum ; siout alii qui pr»stantibus ingeniis 
in vita humana divina stadia coluerunt. Roc sonitu 
*oppletce aures hominum obsurduerunt ; nee est uUus 
hebetior sensus in vobis ; sicut^ ubi Nilus adilla^quse 
<]!atadupa nominantur, prescipitat ex altissimis mon- 
tibusj) ea gens, queo illiun locmn accolit^ propter 
magnitudinem sonitus, sensu audiendi caret. Hie 
Tero tantus est totius mundi incitatissimaconversione 
sonitus^ tit eum aures hominum capere non possint, 
sicut intueri solem adyersum nequitis, ejusque radiis 
ades vestra sensusque vincitur. Hd6c ego admirans, 
veferebam tamen oculos ad terram identidem. 

VI. 

TuM AfHcanus^ sentio, inquit, te sedem etiam 
nunc hominum ac domum oontemplari ; quce si tibi 
parva, ut est, ita videtur, base, coolestia semper spec- 
tatp ; ilia humana contemnito. To enim quam cele- 
britatem sermonis hominum, aut quam expetendam 



* Mercury and Venus more with the tame celeritv in their orhits ! How 
hare the calculations of the Ancients been formed ? 



to the lowest place in the universe ; but tho$e eight te^ 
volutionary circles, of which the two of Meircury and 
Venus are moved with the same celerity— give out 
sounds that are divided by seven distinct intervals W ; 
which is generally the regiilating number of all 
things. And their being imitated by skilful men, in 
stringed instruments and vocal music, has opined to 
them 0^) their return to this place ; as the talents, 
which have qualified others for divine pursuits in 
human life, have also to them. The ears of men, if 
struck with the full force of this sound, would be 
deafened by it ; in the same manner as those who 
inhabit the places which are called Gatadupa, where 
the Nile precipitates itself from the highest mountains, 
are deprived of their hearing by the greatness of the 
sound. But here the sound, excited by the 
prodigious rapidity of the movement of the whole 
universe, is so great, that the ears of men could not 
possibly bear it, any more than their eyes could bear 
the direct contemplation of the rays of the sun, 
which would tsntirely destroy the sight.*' As much as 
I admired £^1 these tilings, I still kept my eyes fixed 
on the earth. 

VI. 

Then Africanus said, " I perceive that you are 
still contemplating the seats and habitations of men; 
but if those appear to you as small as they really 
are, you should rather contemplate these coelestial 



V 
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gloriam eonsequi poles? Tides habitari in terra 
raris et angustis in locis ; et in ipsis quasi maculis, 
.ubi habitatutf varias solitudines ^interjectas ; bos- 
•que, qui incolunt terrain, non mododnterruptos ita 
esse* ut nihil inter ipsos ab aliis ad alios manare 
possit ; sed partim obliquos, partim aversos, partim 
etiam adversos^tare vobis : a quibus expectare .glori- 
am certe nullam potestis. Cernis autem eamden terram, 
quasi.quibusdam redimitam et circumdatam cingu- 
lis; e quibus duos* maxime inter se diversos, et caeli 
verticibus ipsis ex utraque parte subnixos, obriguisse 
pruina vides: medium autem ilium, et maximum 
solis ardore torreri.. Duo sunt habitabiles, quorum 
Australis ille» in quo qui insistunt, adversaTobis 
urgent vestigia^ nihil ad vestrum genus, flic autem 
alter, subjectus Aquiloni, quern incolitis, cerne, quam 
tenni vos parte conUngat. Omnis enim terra, quae 
.colitur a Tobis, angusta verticibus, lateribus latior, 
parva queedam insula est» circumfusa iUo mari, quod 
Atlanticum, quod magnum, quem Oceanum appellatis 
in terris ; qui tamen, tantn nomine, quam sit parvus, 
vides. Ex his ipsis cultis notisque terris, num aut 
tuum aut cujusquam nostrum nomen, vel Caucasum 
liunc^ quem cernis, transcendere potuit, Tel ilium 
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objects * and despise those merely terrestrial ones. 
For what celebrity can you expect to obtain from 
the discourses of mentor what glory can there result 
to you from them? You see that they inhabit few and 
confined places in the earth ; and'eyen in those di^ 
minutive spots, there are comparatively vast deserts 
intermixed ; and the inhabitants of the earth ar^ not 
only so separated from each other, that there can be 
no communication between them ; but part of them 
are placed in a different direction from yours, others 
with their backs turned1:oyou»t and others in a totally 
opposite direction ; and from these you -certainly can 
expect to derive no glory. You see also that yourjearth 
is as it were bound, and surrounded by certain zones ; 
two of which, totally opposite to each other, and each 
under the immediate vault of the heavens, you may 
observe are* equally congealed' by frost; while the 
middle and largest of the zones, is burnt up by the 
heat of the sun. Two are habitable ; (») of which that 
Southern one is inhabited by those, whose steps are 
always turned from, but never towards you. And of 
this other Northern one, which you inhabit, you may 
seewhat a small part is occupied by you. For all 
the land^ which is undec your subjection, is a certain 
small Island, narrow at its extremities, and broader 
at its sides, and is surrounded by that sea, which, on 
earth you call the great Atlantic Ocean ; and which, 
with this magnificent name, you see the trifling 
extent of ; and even in these cultivated ajid welU 

* In the ' 'mind's 9je" no doubt Africanus metni. 
t As if they were looking towards the Poles 1. 
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Gangem transnatare? Quis in reliquis orientis aut 
obeuntis solis ultimis aut Aqoilonis Aiistrive par- 
tibus, tuum nomen audiet ? quibus amputatis, cemis 
profectOyquantis in angustiis vestra gloria se dilatari 
velit ! Ipsi automi qui de yobis loquuntur, quam 
loquentur diu ? 

VIL 
QuiN etiam^ si cupiat proles ilia futurorum homi- 
num deineeps laudes uniuscujusque nostrum^ a pa- 
tribus acceptas, posteris prodere; tamen, propter 
eluyioues exustionesque terrarum, qtias accidere 
tempore certo necesse est, non modo aeternam, sed 
ne diutumam quidem gloriam assequi possumus. 
Quid autem interest, ab iis qui postea nascentur, 
sermonem fore de te, cum ab ii^ nullus fuerit, qui 
ante nati sint ? qui nee pauciores, et certe meliores^ 
fuerunt viri ; cum prsesertim apud eos ipsos^ a qui- 
bus audiri nomen nostrum potest, nemo unius 
anni memoriam consequi possit: homines enim, 
populariter annum tantutnmodo solis, id est, untus 
astri> reditu metiuntur ; cum autem ad idem, unde 
semel profecta sunt, cunota astra redierint, 
^am4emq;Ue totiius coeli descriptionem longis inter^ 
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known countries, has yours, or anyofour names ever 
passed the heights of Caucasus, or the expanse of 
the Ganges ? In what other parts, to the North or 
the South, or where the Sun rises or sets, will your 
name ever be heard? And excluding these, how 
small a space is there left for your glory to spread 
itself in ? And how long will it remain in the memory 
of those, whose minds are now full of it? 

VII. 

Besides all this, if the progeny of any future 
generation should wish to transmit to their pos- 
terity the praises of any one of us, which they have 
heard from their forefathers ; yet the deluges and 
combustions of the earth, which must necessarily 
happen ait their destined periods,* will prevent our 
obtaining, not only an eternal, but even a glory of any 
lasting duration. And after all, what does it signify, 
whether those, who shall hereafter be born, talk of 
you, of whom those who preceded them, and who 
were not fewer in number, and were certainly betterf 
men» made no mention ? Especially when, of those 
amongst whom our names may be heard, not one can 
retain the memory of a single year ; for men com- 
monly measure their years by the revolutions of the 
Sun, that is, of one of the Stars ; but when all the 

* Cicero seems here to magnify local, into universal events. 
t This answers, as I have elsewhere observed, to Horace's 

*<iEtas parentum, pejoravisjtalit 

Not nequiores. mox daturos 

Progeniem vitiosiorem.*' 
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vallis retulerint* turn ille vere vertens annus appel- 
lari potest} in qno vix dicere audeo, quam multa 
secula hominum teneantur. Namque, utolim deficere 
Sol hominibus e^stinguique yisus est, cum RomulL 
animus haec ipsa in templa penetrayit ; ita, quan^- 
doque eadem parte Sol» eodemque tempore, iterum. 
defecerit, turn, signis omnibus ad idem principium^ 
stellisque revocatis> expletum annum habeto. Hu« 
jus quidemanni nondum yicesimam partem scito esse 
conversam. Quocirca, si reditum in hunc locum 
desperaveris, in quo omnia sunt magnis et praestan- 
tibus viris ; quanti tandem est ista hominum gIoria» 
quad pertinere vix ad unius anni partem exiguam. 
potest ? Igitur alte spectare si Toles, atque banc 
sedem et seternam domum contueri ; neque te ser- 
monibus Tulgi dederis, nee in proemiis humanis spem 
posueris rerum tuarum : suis te, oportet, illecebris 
ipsa virtus trahat ad verum decus. Quid de te alii 
loquantur, ipsi yideant ; sed loquentur tamen. Ser- 
mo autem omnis ille et angustiis cingitur iis regio- 
num quas vides; necunquam de uUoperennis fuit ; 
et obruitur hominum interitu ; et oblivione posteri- 
tatis exstinguitur. 
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Stars shallhaveirevolved in their orbits^and returned 
to the point from which they first set out, and shall have 
marked (p) the same track through the immensity of 
coelestial space, at Tast distances of time, then a 
whole year may be truly said to have elapsed ; in 
which I hardly dare to say how many ages of man 
are contained. For, as the Sun appeared to aban- 
don mankind, and to be itself extinguished in dark- 
ness, when the soul of Romulus was received into 
this great temple ; so, when the same Sun shall, at 
the destined period, 4)e again extinguished, and all 
4;he Signs and Stars of heaven are recalled to their 
primaeval state, the yearmay.be considered as being 
completed, of which the twentieth part is not yet 
passed . Wherefore il the hope is abandoned of aretum 
to this place, in which great and excellent men are 
perfected in enjoyment; what is the glory that re- 
mains for men, which can hardly last for a small part 
of a single year? If then you wish to elevate your views 
to the contemplation of this eternal seat of glory, you 
will not be satisfied with the praises of your fellow mor- 
tals, nor with any human rewards that your exploits 
can attain; but virtue herself will point to you the 
true and only object worthy of her pursuit. Leave 
to others to speak of you as they may, for speak 
they will. Their discourses will be confined to the 
narrow limits of the countries which you see ; nor 
will their duration be more extended ; for they will 
perish like those who utter them, and will be no 
more remembered by their posterity. 
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VIII. 

QUi£ cum dixisset, ego vero^ inquam, O Africane, 
si quidem bene meritis de patria quasi limes ad 
coeli aditum patet, quamquam, a pueritia vestigiis 
ingressus patriis et-tuis, decori vestro non defui; 
nunc tamen^ tanto preemio proposito, enitar multo 
vigilantius. Et ille, Tu vero euitere ; et sic habeto, 
non esse te mortalem^ sed corpus hoc. Xec enim 
tu is eSf quern forma ista declarat ; sed mens cujus- 
que, is est quisque ; non ea figura, quse digito de- 
monstrari potest. Deum te igitur scito esse ; siqui- 
dem Deus est, qui yiget« qui sentit> qui meminit, qui 
providet, qui tam regit et moderatur et movet id 
corpus, cui prsepositus est, quam hunc mundum ille 
princeps Deus : et ut mundum ex quadam parte 
mortalem ipse Deus aaternus, sic fragile corpus ani- 
mus sempiternus movet. Nam, quod semper move- 
tur, sBternum est : quod autem motum affert alicui, 
quodque ipsum agitatur aliunde; quando finem 
habet motus, vivendi finem habeat, necesse est.* 



* Sed motum cori)ori affert animus ; et nonne ipse agitari aliunde po* 
test ? Agitatio rero ista seterna esse potest : Tamquam Deus ipse, qui 
bominum animos morit, seternus est. 
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VIII. 

When he ceased to speak^ I said» O Afiicanus> if 
indeed the door of heaven is open to those who have 
deserved well of their country, whatever progress I 
may have made since my childhood, in following 
yours and my father's steps, I will from henceforth 
strive to follow them still more closely. " Follow 
them then," said he ; '• and consider your body only, 
not yourself, as mortal ; for it is not your outward 
form that constitutes your being, but your mind ; 
not that substance which is palpable to the senses. 
Know then that you are a god : for a god it must be 
that vivifies, and gives sensation, memory, foresight, 
to the body to which it is attached, and which it 
governs and regulates, as the supreme ruler does the 
world which is subject to him ; and as that eternal 
Beingf's^ moves whatever is mortal of this world, so 
the immortal mind of man moves the frail body to 
which it is attached. For what is always* moved must 
be eternal ; but what derives its motion from a 
power which is foreign to itself, and by which itself 
is moved, when that motion ceases,t must itself lose 
its animation. That alone, then, which moves itself, 
can never cease to be moved, because it can never 



* What is this " always }** and must what is '* always moved/' ne* 
cessarily move itself ? So then must the celestial bodies. 

t And why should this divine impulse ever cease ? O " vain 
imaginings '." 
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Solam igitur^ quod sese movet, quia nunquam de-' 
seritur a se^ nunquam ne moveri quidem desinit ; 
quin etiam caeteris^ qua) moventnr^hic fons^hocprin- 
dpium eat movendi.* Principio autem nulla est origo; 
nam ex principio oriuntur omnia ; ipsum autem nul- 
la ex re alia nasci potest: necfenim id esset prin- 
cipium, quod gigneretur aliunde,! Quod si nunquam 
oritur ne oocidet quidem unquam^ nam principium ex- 
stinctum ne.c ipsum ab alio renascetur, nee ex se aliud 
creavit; siquidem necesse est a principio :t^ oriri 
omnia. Ita fit, ut motus principium ex eo sit quod 
ipsum a se movetur (id autem nee nasci potest, nee 
mori) ; vel concidat omne. coelum, omnisque natura, 
et consistat^ necesse est, nee vim uUam nancisca** 
tur, qua a primo impulsa moveatur. 

IX. 
Cum pateat igitur, aBternom id esse quod a se 
ipso moveatur, quis est> qui banc naturam animis 
esse tributam neget ? Inanimum est enim omne^ quod 
pulsu agitatur extemo ; quod autem animal est, id 
motu cietur interiore, et suo ; nam haec est natura 



* In Deo autem, arcente et continente, sunt omnia : et soa Dens nnn- 
quam deserit : animas igitor aolua illu snpremus erit. 

t Principinm autem origo esse potest: sed non (ut dicam] origo effidens. 
Qui efficit, ille principrom ttatnit : aut, si feliSf ipse principium esc. 

X Id est, a Deo. 



4)B8ef t itself ;* and it must be the source and origin 
ef motion in all the lest; there can be nothing 
prior to this origin, for all things must originate 
from it : itself cannot derive its existence from 
any other source, for if it did, it would no longer 
he primiary. And if it had no beginning, it can have 
no end ;t fcH* a beginning that is put an end to, will 
neither be renewed by any other cause,, nor will it 
produce any thing else of itself ; all things therefore 
must originate from one source 4 Thus it follows 
that motion must have its source in what is moved 
by itself; and which can neijther have a beginning 
ViOT an end : otiierwise all theheavens, and all nature 
must perish ; impossible as it is, that they can of 
themselves acquire any power of producing motion 
in themselves.. 

IX. 

As therefore it is plain, that what is moved by 
itself must be eternal, who will deny that this is the 
general condition of minds t For every thing is 
inanimate which is moved by an impulse exterior 
to itself; but wjiat is animated is moved by an 
interior impulse of its own; for this is the peculiar 
nature and power of mind* And if that alone has 
thepower of self-motion, it can neither have had a 

* What a fertile soucce of eloquence a^datum" (or'^postulaiumV)— is! 

t Trae : bat is the previoas reasoninf ooiLbistent with this? Perhaps i% 
may ; allowing for a little perplexity. 

t ** Vain imaginings," still. 

Hominum mentes (I repeat it) altitudinibus suis se perdunt. 

E 2 
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propria animi, atque vis. Quae si est ana ex omnibus^ 
quse sese moveat, neque nataest certe, et astema est* 
Hanc tu exerce in optimis rebus. Sunt autcm 
optimae curae, de salute patriae ; quibus agitatus et 
exercitattts animus velocius in banc sedemet domum 
suam pervolabit ; idque ocyus faciet, ' si jam tum, 
cum erit inclusus in corpore, eminebit foras, et ea^ 
qu8& extra erunt, contemplans, quam maxime se a 
corpore abstrahet. Namque eorum anuni, qui se 
corporis voluptatibus dedidernnt, earumque se quasi 
ministros praBbuerunt^ impulsuque libidinum* voltip- 
tatibus obedientium, Deorum et hominum jura yiola- 
verunt, corporibus elapsi, circum terram ipsam yor 
lutantur ; nee hunc in locum, nisi multis exagitati 
sceculis^ revert untur.'' lUe discessit; ego somno. 
solutus sum. 



* Haeecine "txterne" tunt?* 
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beginning, nor can it have an end. Do you there- 
fore exercise this mind of yours in the best pursuits ; 
which consist in promoting the good of your country : 
such employments will speed the flight of your mind 
to this its proper abode ; and its flight will be still 
more rapid, if it will look abroad and disengage itself 
from its bodily dwelling, in the contemplation of the 
things which are external to itself.* This it will do 
to the utmost of its power. For the minds of those, 
who have given themselves up to the pleasures of the 
body, paying as it were a servile obedience to their 
lustful impulses, have violated the laws of God and 
men, and therefore when separated from their bodies, 
they are doomed to flutter continually round the 
earth in which they lived ; and are not allowed to 
return to this place, till they have been purified by 
the agitations of many ages." Thus saying, he left me, 
and I awoke from my sleep. 



* Glorious is the power we hare of doing this, though not always the 
source of ple^ure ; for th« ** cud of fancy" is both sweet and bitter." 



APPENDIX. 



fa) " I thank thee, supreme Sun," Slc. 

This is an instance of the adoration paid by the ancients to sen- 
sible objects, which, as they conceived, derived their power of 
motion from themselves, and were therefore of a divine nature. 
This was judging from the evidence of the senses, which can give 
us no idea of an impelling power which is not visible to them : 
although it might be fairly inferred from a connected train of 
reasoning from effects to their causes ; but even this appears to be 
beyond the power of man (acquired as we see his knowledge is) 
till he has been enlightened by a communication from a higher 
intelligence. 

("bj " That excellent and invincible man." 

This eulogium on the elder Africanns did Masinissa the more 
credit (supposing him to have really spoken it) as the recollection 
of Sophonisba must have made him sensible of the blame that it 
reflected on himself. 

fc) Fot to the supreme Governor of the Universe, there is 
nothing on earth which is dearer," &,c. 

That is, the regards of the Deity are influenced by the varying 
interests and passions of men, in a state pf society. Such is the 
connexion, which the Heathen Philosophy established, between 
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God and his creatures on earth. *Tis true, that the Gentiles are 
to be "judged by their own laws ;" but that surely must be, as 
far as those laws are agreeable to the immutable laws of Justice ; 
that is, of God himself. To these. Patriotism itself must bow. 

(d) *' The existence which you call life, is the real death. 

How much this coincides with St» Paul's words, " Set your 
affections on things above, not on things on the earth ; for you 
are dead, and your life is hid with Christ in God." — ^That is, 
where He is, there shall you be also, for ever. 

(e) ** To them a mind is given by those eternal fires " &c. 

Here is a strange mixture of truth and falsehood, resulting from 
a sense of the necessity of referring all to a Supreme Cause, cind a 
want of that information from above which can alone enable us to 
look higher than to the subordinate action of visible objects. 

(f) " Animated with Divine intelligence,** 
Animated ! and by whom ? Certainly not by themselves. 

{g) *' Perform their revolutions,** &c. , 

Yes, perform them (supposing they really revolve) but not " quia 
ipsse a se moventur." But Newton himself could not explain the 
cause (otherwise than by resolving it into infinite power and wisdom) 
which gave them their firdt impulse, and still sustains it : and to 
which, his " gravitation, centripetal and centrifugal force," &c. 
must all be referred. 

" The course of nature is the art of God." — (Tfighf Thoughts,) 

An infinite cause must have an infinite action. Cicero's highest 
flight seems to be the " orbis extimus, qui reliquos omnes com- 
plectitur ; summus ipse Deus ; arcens et continens cseteros," &c. 
But even here, ubiquity is lost sight of. No, the natural extent of 
man's mental, seems to be that of his visual sight. One of the 
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greatest acquireA^nts that the misd of m,an has made, seems to be» 
the power of calculating what the divine mind has ordained, in the 
revolutions of the celestial bodies, the occurrence of eclipses, &e^ 
Metaphysics itself is only a sublimer kind of physics ; for what 
is " behind" nature, or what does nature itself receive its impulses 
from, but its Author? But there the mind of man cannot reach : it can 
only " look up" to hhn through his works. To see the Author 
himself, indeed, would only be a step farther in abstraction ; but 
that step would be into infinity ! — ^That we shall see him hereafter 
is our dearest hope. 

(A) " In the service of yimr country,'* 

This seems to have been the summum bonum of Cicero and his 
patriotic countrymen; excited as it maybe by other motives than 
the pure desire to fulfil the will of God, which alone can re- 
fine it from all the dross of human ambition. He hits required of 
us "to do justly, toiove mercy, and to walk humbly with him;" 
a most comprehensive sum of duty, no doubt, and referable to all 
other obligations beyond those v/hich we owe chiefiy to our fellow- 
creatures, our duties to whom are all comprised in that which we 
owe to God. The patriotism of the ancients looked not so high, 
nor did it rate itself so low : its own glory was its idol. There are 
passages however in this work t&at seem to indicate higher views. 

(t) " The spheres of the stars," SfC. 

This is a wonderful stretch of human intellect, founded indeed on 
an erroneous system of Astronomy, which supposed all the stars to 
move round the earth, as the central body. This too, proceeded 
from the information of the senses, not the deductions of reason. 

(j) " You may observe," &c. 

Here again the sublimity of man's conceptions shews itself as 
•strongly as the imperfection of his reasoning powers, or at least 
his use of them; shews itself, as well in accounting for secondary 
'causes, as in referring them to their primary source, 

F 
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(A:) " Nearly middle region^* &c. 

But how is this ? The Sun is here represented m a central body 
<or nearly so) revolving round another central body« the earth. It 
seems that our senses may lead us not only into errors, but inta 
contradictions. 11 is true that there may be cycles and epicyles, 
as in Lambert's system;* but does not Cicero elsewhere 
talk of the " supreme Sun, illumining, &c."— and after- 
wards mention the Moon as being particularly illumined 
by it? Cicero seems to place the Sun in the middle of the 
celestial (or more properly the planetary Host, to which 
he seems to confine him) like a general, "dux et princeps," 
in the centre of his army. How confused at any rate must 
the Astronomical notions of the ancients have been, till the 
enlightened times of Christianity ! For though the Jews had not 
the true information given them (which indeed they were not 
capable of receiving) along with their religious and moral system^ 
yet I think we may conclude, that it gradually foUoTyed the sublime 
acknowledgment of a supreme Ruler and Creator, to whom all crea- 
tion is subordinate. Would Newton otherwise have made that 
ulti mate reference ? For it must be made somewhere, as wis see 
Cicero does to his" orbisextimus.'* The sense of our ijveakness 
and ignorance ought to lead us to the acknowledj^ent of syperior, 
' and finally supreme power and ksowledge. 

(0 " What is this great and deUgktful soufuT' ? 

The harmony of the spheres, which Cicero elsewhere considers as 
^ a fable, as most men probably do now. But how are we to limit 



* Lambect*s system, which makes tbe uniTerse consist of cycle wi&in 
cvcle, all revolvmg round one common centre, which is the immediate 
tnrone of the Deity: a vast and perhaps visionary system, and 
liable to the additional objection of giving locality to Omnipresence. If 
SL John's Revelation is urred in favor of it, it may be said, that tbe deserip- 
tions in that are suited to human knowledge and experience, as arc many 
passages in the Old Testament. Should not this make us cautious of 
cntenng into detailed explanations ? The neglect of this caution seeme 
to be punished by the discord it produces. Our Saviour indeed came to 
"bring peace and goodwill towards man ;" but the human passions wield 
the "sword ;" and he knew, and left them to their free agency. 
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perceptibiis^.or the possibilfty: of what may relate to them? How 
are We to interpret " shall he Who made the eye, not see? who 
made the ear, not hear^' kc, Sbunds, as well as motion, and con- 
s^<|tiently the perception of tiieiii, may have their gradations, as 
mdeed we see m animate and inanimate objects; and as we may con- 
ceive the possibility of in those which are far above our sight. 
Hearing or, imagination^ The perceptions of an infinite and supreme 
Bfing must be as unboanded as his other attributes ; our finite 
ones are proportioned to the sensible impulses that are necessary 
to excite them, and to what they can bear ; as appears (if the fact 
is true) from what is afterwards said of the effect of the falls of the 
Nile. Perceptions indeed may suppose some contact (as there 
certainly is in ours) between the sense (or organ of it) and the 
object perceived ; and so may lead to materialism ; but I know not 
why spirit may not be supposed to be the highest degree of atten- 
uation in matter ; as beyond this it should seem that there must be 
nothing, which is a total abstraction from matter, of all its quali- 
ties. This attenuation may be. quite as unperceivable by man^ 
(who " hath not seen God at any time") as unsubstantial spirit 
itself, and though it may at first appear to sanction Cicero's " or- 
bis extimus," and even to approach to Spinosism, yet by giving it 
infinity and ubiquity, (which we must attribute to the great 
Creator and Governor of the universe) I should think it may 
be kept clear of both these imputations ; and no less so of 
that of infidelity to Christianity ;. for what bounds can we assign 
to the power and the mercy of God ? 

To what I have said above, I may add, that I do not see why an 
abstraction from all perceptibility should necessitate an abstraction 
from all possibility of conception, or of any approach towards it; 
nor do I see, why all existence, divine and human, spiritual or cor- 
poreal, should not be contained within the extremes of analogy. 
The scriptural text, that " man was made in the image of God," is 
I think in favor of this idea ; and it may perhaps add to our love 
of God, without at all diminishing our reverence of him. And are 
we to attach no intelligible meaning to St. Paul's declaration, that 
"our bodies shall hereafter be made like unto Christ's glorious . 

F 2 
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]t>ody ?" Surely all man's "imaginings" are not "vain/'or merely vi- 
sionary. Whatever is entirely abstracted from them must verge 
at least upon impossibility : we should have some conception^ how- 
ever faint or remote, of what we are required to believe ; which 
indeed seems to be indicated by our attempts at explanation. What 
hold can the mind have upon a perfectly incomprehensible and 
inconceivable idea ? Indeed in that case there can be no idea at 
all : To what then is the mind to Hx itself ? Can the feelings fill 
up such a void ? They too require some sympathy, and what sym- 
pathy can there be, where there is no analogy ? How can we 
address " our Father which is in Heaven ?' 



i»» 



(m) " Sounds divided by seven distinct intervals *'* 

Here again is an instance of the reach of human knowledge and 
the error of human judgment. Elevation producing acute sounds, 
and depression deep ones, is agreeable enough to analogy ; but 
what elevation or depression can there be in infinite space, or what 
analogy between finite and infinite ? Connection seems to reigr. 
throughout ; but how far do its bounds extend ? As to the dis- 
tinction of numbers, I believe there are few more puzzling objects 
than that. The " numerus impar" seems indeed to prevail. 

(n) '* This being imitated by skilful men, has opened to them" 8fC, 

Talent then is the guide to heaven, independent of moral practice. 
Not 80 the Gospel. 

(o) '* Two of these are liabitable,*^ 8fc, 

This is nearly a true description of the earth, except in the 
steps of the inhabitants of the southern temperate zone being "al-. 
ways turned from, and never towards" those of the northern ; and 
what is meant by this, seems difficult to conceive. If " those in a 
totally opposite direction" means the antipodes to us, it seems to 
imply a knowledge of the rotundity of the earth. It seems indeed 
difficult to explain what is meant by the frigid zones being imme* 
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diately under the vault of the heavens ; perhapa it may allude to 
the astronomical representations of the ancients. 

(p) " Shall have marked, 8fC," 

Does this mean the golden cycle of 25,000 years ? How did the 
ocular observations of the ancients lead them to these conclusions ? 
When Cicero speakd of the sun as a " single atao" one would 
think that he concluded all the otherstobe fixed stars also, as we con- 
sider them. — Comets, of which Cicero makes i^o mention, have been 
supposed by some to be the replenishers of the solar heat, in this 
and perhaps other systems. If so, may it not be asked, from 
whence do Comets themselves derive their heat? ' For it cannot be 
supposed that the secret stores of animated existence arc made to 
last for ever ; if not, they must depend, as they surely do, on the 
will of God ; and that will, we are told is, that they shall all have 
an end. But that end, we are also told, is to be in self-consump- 
tion ; or rather, in the excess of the vivifying principle (" the ele- 
ments shall melt with fervent heat," &c.) ; this then must be inex- 
haustible ; and the source of it must be in the Supreme Cause 
l^imself. 

(q) " As that eternal Being" SfC. 

This may in some degree be sanctioned by the text which says 
that " God created man in his own image." But Cicero's love of 
glory and his attribution of it to human exploits, is not content 
with referring all to one great and solely efficient Cause ; he makes 
the mind of man immortal of itself ; with a confused notion in- 
deed of subordination, and an ultimate reference to one great 
Source, his " orbis extimus." 

(r) " That alone which moves itself can never cease to he moved," 

A self moving substance may be immortal, and may derive its 
immortality from another source than what is inherent in its own 
nature : the power that confers the immortality can maintain it ^ 
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as indeed the first gift of it supposes. Cicero dwells on this self- 
inherent power of motion, as a proof of immortality, which seems 
to shew, that the ancients could not abstract their thoughts from 
sensible objects. Instead of referring all to one supreme and all- 
directing mind, they multiplied that mind, ad infinitum. But he 
still makes the subordinate degrees of it the gift of a higher power, 
from which therefore they must emanate, and on which they must 
depend ; onenniversal cause, acting everywhere, and seen no -where, 
but in its effects, which unassisted reason, like Cicero's, is liable 
to err in its endeavours to account for. Indeed, he seems to have 
had no id^as of an impelling power that is not visible to the senses; 
but what would he say of the passions ? what of conscience ? Are • 
these visible agents ? And does not African us's exhortation to his 
grandson, " Hunc tu exerce," &c. imply that he had an impelling 
power over his mind ? "Whence was that derived ? 

As to the attribution, not only of immortality, but even of divi -: 
nity, to every thing that has ttoe power of self-motion, Cicero may 
not have considered, that according to this, the minds of the brute > 
creation must be equally immortal and divine. All this, as I have 
repeatedly said before, seems to be caused by a want of the proper 
attribution of all secondary effiects or causes to one first and 
supreme Cause, from whence they flow. The laws of nature are 
the will of God. But the principle on which Cicero establishes the 
unlimited existence of the Supreme Being, seems to set limits to 
his power ; in dividing and multiplying that power. But what 
vain attempts are these, to reach an unattainable source ! 

We may observe, that Cicero shews himself to be of the- acade- 
mic school in putting his metaphysical ideas into the shape of a 
dream. His reasoning upon the nature of mirid and motion, could 
hardly satisfy him. Being, like Horace, " Nullius addictus jurare 
in verba magistri," he was left to the " tempestas" of his momen- 
tary feelings, and wanted a Revelation, to strengthen and confirm 
the voice of his reason. 

All the moral pert of his beautiful effusion is as strictly tru«, as 
it is mortifying to human vanity. But not to be " satisfied with 
the praises of our fellow mortals," points out a higher ambition. 
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and is in perfect conformity with the sacred text, which cautioos 
us against preferring "the praises of men to the praise of God/' 
And however exaggerated Cicero's ideas of hnman glory may appear, 
when viewed in other lights than he here regards it, there still 
will remain sufficient excitement to the active service of our 
country, connected with, and subservient as it ought to be to, a 
regard for those higher duties, the fulfilment of which can alone 
give it any real merit or effect : for no solid benefit can be conferred 
on mankind, unless it is sanctioned by an adherence to our moral 
and religious obligations, with which even the most ardent pur- 
suits of ambition, either in peace or war, may, and ought to be, 
-made consistent. So shall the "praise of men" unite with the praise 
of God ; and human glory be crowned with everlasting rewards. 
Cicero may well contrast his " unius astri," or unius anni memo« 
ria, or even his "diuturna gloria," with the " seterna," which he 
rightly places wherealone (better understood as it is in the Christian 
ystem) an "eternal Weight of glory" can be " worked out." And 
I believe it is necessary to make this contrast, to shew the real 
littlenessof all human glory, which neither Scipio's evploits, nor 
Horace's writings (though Dignum laude virum musa vetat mori) 
canof themselves make eternal. Horace's "non omnis moriar" 
has hitherto been verified, certainly ; but we must consider how 
small a part of Cicero's " year" is passed, since both their deaths, 
and how much SBoaller (indeed comparatively nothing) of eternity^ 
All glory, but that in which St. Paul said he would only " glory" 
compared with that, must be vain glory. 

As to Cicero's "many ages" of Pur^o/ory, that idea must be left 
to the vacillating opinions and imperfect belief (or at least com- 
prehension) of the fearful and wavering Christian, to think of as 
the bias of the moment may incline him, in a matter on which the 
sacred writings throw no unclouded light. As the " Gentiles were 
to be " judged by their own laws," so may we presume that we 
shall be judged according to our ability to profit by the information 
that has been given to us. In doing, this, I think we should be 
• careful not to set up, as the Unitarians do, our own notions of 
■elevation of sentiment, &c. in opposition to that humble acquiescence 
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in, and reasonable interpretation of, the sacrtd text, which is both 
required of, and appealed to, in the Christian believer. But the 
rational humility which that implies, and much more the 
** broken and contrite heart," would have little charms for the 
high-minded Unitarian. Let him however beware how he trusts ia 
his own "righteousness," or, as he perhaps would have it called, 
his moral dignity,* As little can we be justified in asserting those 
" new lights," which the examples of the present times, perhaps, 
above all preceding ones, shew how soon, and bow extravagantly 
they may be generated and fostered (whether for ostentatious or 
self-deluding purposes) by those who abuse, instead of using their 
reason, as our Saviour exhorts them to do. In this censuie it is 
hard to say, whether Sceptics or Enthusiasts are the most involved ; 
sed humanum est errare. 



* There may be " breathings of the soar* even in the midst of *' busi- 
ness^* (as is said in Dr. Channing's sermon at Sew York) and they may 
be addressed to an Almighty and Merciful Biing, but has the written word 
been duly attended to? Have not previous impressions shut the ears or 
perverted the understanding against it ? I fear indeed the atpirtUiont 
Jtave rather an innpare mixture. 
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A deep sense of our un worthiness will be the best way of ar- 
riving at the consolations which the infinite goodness ai^d mercy 
of God hold out to us ; but our confidence in that might trench 
upon his justice, were it not for the means that have" been used 
to reconcile those properties, in the astonishing and incomprehen- 
sible atonement that has been made. In vain shall we urge that 
we are the creatures of an Almighty Being whose power must have 
imparted, and whose wisdom foreseen, the qualities by which we 
are actuated. The consciousness of our free agency and conse- 
quent responsibility, and of that liability to sin^ which the best 
dispositions, unsanctioned by religion, cannot secure us from, must 
elude all the wiles of sophistry, all attributions to organization^ 
&c. and must leave us at the mercy of that " atra comes," which 
" premit, sequiturque fugaces." Let us then shelter our ignorance 
under the information that we have received ; let us trust with 
humble confidence to that ; let us use our best efforts, with the 
assistance that has been promised us, to avail ourselves of the 
atonement that has been made ; let us ^ embrace and hold fast" 
the hope it affords \ let us receive, rely upon it, and be thankful. 



There is a confusion of ideas in the passage^ (see page 14) 
" Nam terra, nona," &c. which I think it is impossible to remove, 
but which sufficiently agrees with the rest of Cxcbbo's system,' 
and particularly with the passage at the end of Cap. 4. How a 
body can be at once " media et infima," is hard to conceive, nor 
is the difficulty lessened, as Cicbro perhaps supposed it v^ould, by 
the substitution of the words " h«ret" and ''Qomplexa ;" why the 
earth is to be considered as " infima" seems also hard to conceive 
the necessity of ; but such were the notions of an unenlightened 
heathen, judging, as indeed the Jews also did, from the evidence 
of the senses, till Newton threw a clear light upon what Galileo 
had before had a glimpse and perhaps more than a glimpse of. 



ERRATA, ET DESIDERATA. 

Page 7, line 3, " legate" — perhaps the proper word should have 
been lieutenant. 

Ditto, line 9, " my grandson." — ^Viz : Tiberius Gracchus, the 
Democrat of Rome, the advocate of the Agrarian law, the cham- 
pion of equal rights, equal property, and equal privileges, (not of 
equal justice, which would then be done to none,) an attempt of 
which he became himself the victim (being killed by Scipio Nasica) 
as so many of his French imitators have lately been, and, for a 
while, the French monarchy itself, and as would also be the case 
in England, if the mad theories of the " Radicals" were carried 
into practice. 

Ditto, line 10, for " benefitted," read benefited. 

Ditto, line 16, for " will have completed," read will then have 
completed. 

Ditto, line 19> for "Latiam," read Latium. 

Ditto, line 24, for " Loelius," read Laelius. 

Ditto, line 27* mark x — ^This mark should rather have been placed 
at " gently smiling," for I hope that I shall not be suspected of 
imputing " sleepiness" to one of the first characters in the Roman 
History. Both he and Laelius, as well as Cato, deserved a Cicero, 
to perpetuate their memories, in making them the vehicles of his 
admirable discourses. How concise, and how comprehensive, is 
his summary of Scipio's history, prophetically delivered by the 
spirit of Africanus ! and how striking, especially to a young Roman, 
the moral exhortation that follows, sanctioned and crowned as it is 
by the sublime, though erroneous, metaphysical detail that con» 
cludec it. 



Cicero, in many of his works, is the friend of his country: in 
this, and others of his moral and philosophical treatises, he is the 
friend of mankind. He is the Father of the schools, and the 
model of writers, and his language, dead as it is, will be immortal- 
zed in them all. 

Page 13, Note. " That is, they appear to do so, as the latter are 
stationary." 

I should have added the diurnal revolution of the earth, which 
indeed is the real cause of the apparently retrograde motion of the 
planets, incomparably slower as their actual motion is, than the 
revolution of the earth round its axis. The (apparent at least) sta- 
tionary state of the stars must also be considered, though Cicero's 
theory does not suppose that. All this creates a deceptio visus that 
requires more explanation than can here be given to it, but which 
may be easily understood by aji attention being'given to our own 
motions, and the relative motions or stationariness of the bodies 
that we pass by. 

Page 14, " the twentieth part" Does this mean "ab urbe condita?" 

Page 16, line 8, " obsurduerunt." This should have been pro- 
bably obsurduerint : as we can hardly suppose the fact to haVe 
happened. 

Page 22, line 3, for " utolim,"read ut olim. 

Page 23, line 3, " shall have marked" &c. 

This idea of the golden cycle may have been altogether hypothe- 
tical, as I do not find it mentioned in books of astronomy. 
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ERRATA. 

Page 14, line 9, for "recipi," read recepi. 
Page 17, for " to the lowest place in the universe *' read irx 
lowest part of it. * 

Page 35, note to " of all its qualities,'** (iin^ if »nA io\ « 

Indeed a negation of all existence. For whaf a«:.4 

o **«t existence can thi»r» 

be, in total abstraction. ^^^ 
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